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BRITISH AND AMERICAN TASTE 
MONTGOMERY BELGION 


Mr. Somerset Maugham declared some time ago, so it was re- 
ported, that in England in order to be a great novelist it is enough 
to have lived to a certain age and to have written a certain number 
of novels. The truth within this hyperbole is that seldom in Eng- 
land does fame overtake the novelist—or, for that matter, anyone 
else—with a rush; for years he is aware, if fame is to be his, that 
it is gradually enveloping him. Yet, once the English novelist is 
great, he is likely to remain so—at least, while he is alive. 

In America it is otherwise. In America it is common for a nov- 
elist to turn famous in a night. But, also, he may be turned back 
again the night after. He is very much like Cinderella at the ball. 

That is one important respect, I think, in which American taste 
in reading differs from English taste. Americans are often quick to 
take’ up an author; the English slow. But the English tend to be 
faithful to those whom they have distinguished; whereas the 
Americans are ever prone to be fickle. 

Another, and, I believe, related, difference in the literary tastes 
of the two countries, America and England, is this: In England a 
novelist’s public is habitually confined to one set of readers, and 
although he may be indeed famous with that particular set, his 
name may be almost unknown to the remainder of the reading 
public; in America, on the contrary, all novel-readers so mix their 
reading that in that sense, if in no other, American novel-readers all 
belong to the same class. 

Nothing is easier than to illustrate these two differences. It is 
enough to recall some of the novelists who have been popular in 
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America during the last six years, to point out how fleeting often 
their heyday has been, and to contrast the status of the same writers 
in England. For the sake of simplification, let the list be confined to 
English novelists. 

Early in 1921 Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson and Mr. Archibald 
Marshall were the English darlings of the American novel-reader. 
Mr. Hutchinson, it will be remembered, was the Mr. Hutchinson 
of If Winter Comes, and though I cannot for the life of me recall 
at the present moment a single title of Mr. Marshall’s many books, 
I know that he was hailed as “the modern Trollope” and made a 
Hon. Litt.D. at Yale. Mais ou sont les neiges d’antan? Where in 
the American estimation are Mr. Hutchinson and Dr. Marshall 
today? Next, in 1922, The Middle of the Road by Sir Philip Gibbs 
created a tremendous impression. Yet today Sir Philip is usually 
reviewed as “Mr. Gibbs” under the modest heading of “New Fic- 
tion.” By the time a successor to The Middle of the Road had ap- 
peared from his pen Mr. E. M. Forster’s A Passage to India and 
Miss Margaret Kennedy’s The Constant Nymph had captivated 
the attention of both reviewers and readers. Here are, perhaps, two 
exceptions: perhaps Mr. Forster and Miss Kennedy will go on 
being admired in America; but one cannot tell. As I write, Miss 
Kennedy’s new novel has not yet been published, and as for Mr. 
Forster, who knows? it may be 1931 or so before he gives another 
novel to the world. Meanwhile, in 1925, the American public had 
discovered “the modern Congreve,” whose other name was Michael 
Arlen; and soon after that, lo! there was Mr. Warwick Deeping 
with his problem story, Sorrell and Son, which everybody simply 
had to read and discuss. But since 1925 Mr. Arlen has already re- 
ceded; and Mr. Deeping, it will be admitted, has not quite repeated 
his first success. Indeed, today already, the heroes of the hour bear 
other names. Mr. Hugh Walpole, an eminent authority, has been 
telling his countrymen about the literary situation in the United 
States, and according to him Mr. John Galsworthy has now be- 
come, thanks to The Silver Spoon, the most popular English novel- 
ist in this country, and there is a revived interest in Mr. Wells, a 
fresh and excited interest in Mrs. Virginia Woolf and her novel, 
To the Lighthouse. 
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So they have come and gone in America. What of England? 
In England, it must be revealed, Dr. Marshall of Yale never was 
“the modern Trollope”; Mr. Hutchinson was as popular as he was 
here and he would still be popular, no doubt, if he went on writing; 
Sir Philip Gibbs retains his knighthood, and he, and Mr. Deeping, 
and Mr. Michael Arlen, all have their faithful public; Miss Ken- 
nedy is regarded as promising; Mr. Galsworthy was famous, and 
Mr. Forster esteemed, as far back as 1913; Mrs. Virginia Woolf 
has been growing famous ever since the war. 

Then there is the other difference, the difference that in Eng- 
land certain, and indeed most, novelists appeal to a class of novel- 
readers of their own, whereas in America the same novel-readers 
read every type of novel. 

As to this, it is sufficient to have gone to a very few dinner- 
parties and to have glanced very occasionally at Vanity Fair to 
know that in America all the novelists I have named have been 
read, each in turn as he came to the crest of the wave of his popu- 
larity, by exactly the same people. And why not, since all these 
novelists in their day were reviewed in the American reviews with 
equal consideration? 

In England, however, certain of the novelists to whom I have 
alluded either never get reviewed, or, if they are reviewed, are 
rather made fun of. But their sales are not thereby injured in the 
least. For instance, there are the English people who enjoy reading 
Sir Philip Gibbs, and they are numerous. Usually such people also 
enjoy Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Michael Arlen, Mr. Deeping, who has 
succeeded in America, and Mr. Gilbert Frankau, who has not quite 
succeeded there. But often these people have never so much as 
heard of Mr. Forster or Mrs. Woolf. And how a novel by Sir Philip 
or Mr. Frankau or any other of their favorites is reviewed does not 
trouble them at all. Mr. Forster and Mrs. Woolf, on their side, have 
an entirely separate public, which takes reviewing seriously, but 
not too seriously, and is likewise devoted to Mr. Aldous Huxley and 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence and Mr. David Garnett. Miss Kennedy, again, 
stands in a half-way position, being enjoyed by part of the Gibbs- 
Frankau public and by part of the Forster-Woolf-Huxley public. 
And Mr. Galsworthy, of course, stands apart: his novels are so 
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easy to read and he has been so thoroughly established for so long 
that he now has a catholic appeal, just like Mr. Bennett and Mr. 
Wells. 

It may be admitted, then, that fame in England is slow and 
enduring, in America sudden yet fleeting. It may also be admitted 
that in England novelists have separate publics and that in America 
there is one public. But why? The answer, and it is the answer to 
any question connected with the contrast between the taste of 
America and the taste of England, may be expressed thus: England 
is a country in which there are traditions, America is a country in 
which one makes money. 

This may seem to be putting it crudely, but consider. In Amer- 
ica an extremely large number of people find themselves during 
middle life suddenly lifted from a position of straitened means into 
a position of comfort, and even of plenty. Once settled in their new 
position, such people naturally want to enjoy the fruit of their 
wealth; and it seems to them that one requisite for that is the pos- 
session of “culture,” a thing, they will tell you with delightful can- 
dor, they have never hitherto “had time to get around to.” So they 
try to acquire this “culture” by reading any and every book they 
hear well spoken of. 

But in England any real change of social position is compara- 
tively rare. People for the most part remain in that station of life 
to which, as the catechism of the Church of England expresses it, 
it has pleased God to call them. Either the secrets of this “culture” 
have been revealed to them in youth or they go to the grave bliss- 
fully unaware of its very existence. Further, the first of these two 
English classes, the class which has mastered the secrets of “cul- 
ture” in youth, is, relatively speaking, large. Culture has been cul- 
tivated for so long in England that it may be said to be now in the 
atmosphere. Such is the benefit of traditions. Also, if the process 
of acquiring culture is undergone early, it does not involve great 
expense. So, for one thing, the cultivated English are not merely 
the wealthy; on the contrary, judged by American standards they 
are often pitiably poor, especially as so many people in England 
today are considerably less well off than their parents were. And, 
for another thing, the cultivated English are not particularly 
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brainy. Education or “culture” has little to do with brains; it is, 
after all, no more than having a feeling for the arts, for behavior, 
for human relations. 

Thus it is easy in England to find large numbers of men and 
women who know exactly how they would decorate their houses if 
they had an income ten times larger than they have; who could 
direct admirably ten times as many servants as they are able to 
employ; who know where they would travel to and what they would 
see there if only they could afford the fare. In America, on the 
contrary, it is just as easy to find thousands of men and women who 
have all the necessary funds for the decorating of their houses with 
taste, yet whose house decorations do not show taste; who employ 
few servants when they can afford many; who would travel if only 
they knew where to go and what to see. In short, the problem for 
an English family today is to live up to its education; the problem 
for an American family to live up to its income. 

But whereas the educated but impecunious Englishman does 
not dash out and amass the money that would enable him to satisfy 
his tastes, the well-to-do but ignorant American, and especially the 
well-to-do but ignorant American woman, do set about acquiring 
the “culture” which shall enable them to live according to their 
means. Thus it is that Mr. Walpole is able to tell his countrymen 
that Americans “passionately want to enter the kingdom of letters,” 
and so “any book that may be a key is snatched at.” In other 
words, it is the febrile desire to acquire “culture” which is responsi- 
ble for the indiscriminate nature of the American taste. Americans 
appear to cherish the belief that what was not gained slowly in 
youth may be gained quickly in middle age if only enough vigor and 
fervor are put into the gaining. Americans seem to expect to be 
made overnight into different beings by means of a “culture” sim- 
plified; to be transformed much as they would be if they were to be 
converted to some religion. Americans behave with regard to books 
rather like a man suddenly finding himself locked inside a safe de- 
posit vault and trying feverishly, but without method, to get out. 

One consequence of this is that Americans, to Mr. Walpole’s 
unconcealed surprise, not only read books, but discuss them. Mr. 
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Walpole is surprised, because the English do not discuss books. 
They prefer to discuss other topics, sport for example. What Mr. 
Walpole does not appear to realize is that book-reading for Ameri- 
cans is a kind of sport, as is evidenced by the fact that some years 
ago a leading New York newspaper selected its star reporter of 
baseball to review books, and he was a great success. And since 
anyone is always willing to lavish money on sport, Americans spend 
lots of money on books. This, too, is surprising to an Englishman 
like Mr. Walpole, because in England there are already so many 
books lying about in libraries, and reading anyhow is not regarded 
as being a serious matter except for bookworms and students, so 
that in England book-buying does not, so to speak, exist. English 
people do not buy books, they borrow them. England is pre-emi- 
nently the country of the circulating library. 

I say that reading is not regarded in earnest there. The Eng- 
lish, in fact, consider that knowledge, as distinguished from educa- 
tion or “culture’”—which, as I have pointed out, does not require 
much intellect—should be left to specialists. But the Americans 
confuse knowledge and “culture” and, while aiming at the acquisi- 
tion of culture, actually pursue knowledge in books of almost in- 
credible simplification. Hence books which to Americans seem to 
help them in becoming cultivated are regarded often quite sniffily 
by English reviewers when they are published in London. An 
American university student would be surprised, for example, if he 
were to find Mr. Lewis Browne’s This Believing World, a copy of 
which he keeps beside his Plato’s Republic, reviewed thus: 


Here is an example of American book-making. In a score of chapters, 
aimed at the most childish mind, Mr. Lewis Browne gives “‘a simple account of 
the great religions of mankind.” The book is in line with the numerous “out- 
lines” which have followed in the wake of Mr. H. G. Wells’s universal history, 
and in the United States it has counted among the best sellers in the class 
labelled (with insufficient reason) “non-fiction.” It begins, oddly enough, with 
the Britons (here called Celts), and goes on to Babylonians and Egyptians, and 
thence to relate “what happened in” India, China, Persia, Israel. Mr. Browne 
drops continually into gaspy sentences, and, like all writers of his kind, he finds 
it almost impossible to end a chapter or section without the aid of the three 
dots so unkindly inflicted upon his contemporaries by Mr. Wells. The Ameri- 
can pioneer of outlines for the simple, Dr. H. W. Van Loon, started the practice 
of illustrating his books with block sketches and diagrams—rough, slap-dash, 
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and obvious. Here, also, Mr. Browne falls into step. It may not be sur- 
prising that America should provide a large public for such things. It is strange 
that English publishers should think (or find) it worth while to take them up. 


Yet so This Believing World was reviewed in the New Statesman 
of London, the issue of July 9. Like the American woman whose 
husband has become affluent, the American sophomore confuses 
knowledge and “culture” when he puts This Believing World be- 
side Plato’s Republic; further, he displays himself as believing 
what is implied in the advertisements of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap- 
Book, namely that if only he picks up enough scraps, he will be 
a well-informed man. But the English have too much respect for 
knowledge to approve of attempts to satisfy the yearnings of sopho- 
more and clubwoman to get knowledge without effort. And in this, 
be it noted, the English are not alone. The New Republic, for in- 
stance, has often adopted a similar attitude. 

In connection with the American university student, I must 
mention yet another contrast between America and England. It is 
said that today the predominant influence among the students in 
American colleges is Mr. Mencken. Now, Mr. Mencken, as every- 
one knows, is a man of remarkable gifts; and, moreover, once upon 
a time he wrote serious books. Apparently he could not find a New 
York publisher for them, and they came out in Boston. But all that 
is changed. Today Mr. Mencken edits a famous New York maga- 
zine, and in this magazine and throughout what is called a chain 
of newspapers, he dispenses to his college admirers and disciples 
the simplest pabulum imaginable, ladles out pap for babes. Indeed, 
an important American critic has described Mr. Mencken’s office 
today as that of providing “elementary education.” Yet it is pre- 
cisely because he is now so elementary that he is so popular, that 
he is the idol of freshman and sophomore, and yes, of senior-year 
men too! 

But the student at an English university, especially at Oxford 
or Cambridge, is either one of two things: either he is an athlete 
or a fellow bent on having merely a good time, in which case he 
never opens a book except out of bravado or to scrape through his 
examinations; or else he is a seriously minded student, and then he 
demands much stouter fare than Mr. Mencken, for example, offers. 
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At the worst, the English student who is serious admires Mr. Aldous 
Huxley; at the best, he admires Mr. Wyndham Lewis and Mr. 
T. S. Eliot. 

All three of those writers—Mr. Huxley, Mr. Wyndham Lewis, 
and Mr. Eliot—enjoy in England a cult. The critic, Mr. Edwin 
Muir, has pointed out that Mr. Huxley says in admirable language 
precisely what English intellectuals feel and think, but are not tal- 
ented enough to express. Mr. Wyndham Lewis and Mr. Eliot are 
more difficult to appreciate, yet each has his impressive circle of 
admirers; in fact, one can well be an admirer of both. Mr. Eliot is 
an intellectualist, which is very different from being an intellec- 
tual, at the same time that he is a poet; and Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
is an intellectualist at the same time that he is a painter and novel- 
ist. What the latter does, it may be said, is to make philosophy— 
and an especially bracing kind of philosophy—accessible to the 
general reader in the only way in which philosophy can be made 
accessible, except in the case of such philosophers as Bergson or 
William James, who appeal directly to the popular imagination: he 
discusses the relations of philosophy to fiction and painting and to 
life in general. 

It is evident from this contrast of the idols of the English and 
the American student respectively that the English are more “‘so- 
phisticated” than the Americans. It is because the English in gen- 
eral are indeed thus sophisticated that they are slow to welcome 
the new and like, before admitting a writer’s claims, to have those 
claims well established. And it is because the Americans are to an 
extent fresh and ingenuous that as regards books they are docile 
and eager, and often welcome the freakish. 

But the English too, it should be noted, will welcome a freak- 
ish book provided freakish is synonymous with strange or out- 
landish. Lawrence’s Revolt in the Desert, which has been such a 
great success in America, has also been most successful in Eng- 
land. And the reason for its success in England, apart from the 
skilful advertising of the author, lies in this: that it unfolds a 
strange tale in a strange scene. And it is precisely for the reason 
that Revolt in the Desert was successful in England that such 
American books as Babbitt, An American Tragedy, and Elmer 
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Gantry, or to go back a long way, The Jungle, are successful in 
England. This may be difficult to credit. For Americans Babbitt 
and Main Street and other American best-sellers tell stories about 
themselves, about their own country with which they are so famil- 
iar. Such stories interest Americans because what they deal with 
lies close to the American heart. But for the English Babbitt and 
Elmer Gantry and so on are tales about strange people in a strange, 
almost incredible country. It is not that the English are not all dis- 
posed to respect American fiction, to rank it with their own; the 
scenery of such stories is too much for them: they are gripped by 
the strangeness as if they were reading about darkest Arabia. 
Other American books, such as Gentlemen Prefer Blondes and 
John Erskine’s The Private Life of Helen of Troy, succeed in Eng- 
land because to English readers, as to American, they are extreme- 
ly amusing. True, some of the jokes in Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
were against the English, but there again the English differ from 
the Americans in liking jokes against themselves provided they are 
truly funny. This is because the English have the confidence, the 
self-assurance, which the possession of traditions confers, while 
Americans suffer from the self-consciousness, the hypersensitive- 
ness, which American conditions have produced. The point may 
be illustrated by reference to Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Manners 
of the Americans, of which a new edition has recently appeared in 
both England and the United States. Now, this is a book which 
simply cannot be popular in America, because it is full of deroga- 
tory remarks about Americans. But if a similar book could be writ- 
ten by an American about England, the existence of such remarks 
—about England—would in no way detract from its success in 
England. What would prevent it from being a success there is the 
fact that the English are incapable of feeling any interest in what 
a foreigner thinks of them. Some years before Mr. André Siegfried 
wrote his remarkable study, America Comes of Age, he wrote an 
equally competent account of England and the English. Now, 
America Comes of Age has been a success on both sides of the At- 
lantic, but in England the earlier book was an utter failure. 














































































APPLIED TACTICS IN TEACHING LITERATURE: 
“GREENCASTLE JENNY” 
H. Y. MOFFETT 


The teacher of ninth-grade literature who searches through 
the poems and ballads relating to persons or occurrences of the 
Civil War discovers amazingly few selections that fit his purposes. 
The period abounds in events of as lofty heroism as any that tran- 
spired on plains of windy Troy or sunset bounds of Lyonnesse, 
and records in verse are not wanting. But if few of these can lay 
any claim to literary excellence, still fewer are free from the nat- 
ural spirit of the vigorous partisan. It has seemed to the writer that 
the poem of this sort that is in all ways best adapted to use with 
boys and girls of the ninth grade is “Greencastle Jenny: A Ballad 
of 63,” by Helen Gray Cone.* 

This ballad is based upon an incident similar to that celebrated 
by Whittier in “Barbara Frietchie,” but it has not the character- 
istics which have rendered that poem objectionable to many peo- 
ple of the South. The place of the old woman is filled by a rash 
young girl; in the room of Stonewall Jackson stands the equally 
heroic and somewhat more colorful Pickett. The poem moves with 
a surge that stirs the pulses and fires the imaginations of boys and 
girls alike. Its story is this: Late in the month of June, Long- 
street’s corps, marching toward Gettysburg, passed through the 
streets of Greencastle. As the Virginians of Pickett’s division 
marched through, a little girl named Jenny, hysterical with enthu- 
siasm for the Union cause, girded a flag around her like an apron, 
and running out into the street, defied the whole Confederate army 
to do its worst. The general saluted her with smiling admiration, 
while his gray-clad veterans responded with a storm of cheers. 
And then little Jenny, giving way to embarrassment and shame, 
realized that in her heart she had counted on the chivalry of her 
gallant foemen. 

Of course we cannot appreciate this poem until we know some- 

* The poem may be found in Ballads of American Bravery, by Clinton Scollard, 
and in Heroines of History and Legend, by Elva S. Smith. 
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thing about the battle of Gettysburg, which occurred only a few 
days after the incident in Greencastle, and particularly the event 
that was probably the most dramatic of the entire war, Pickett’s 
charge against Cemetery Ridge. An excellent prose account of this 
splendid action is found in Gamaliel Bradford’s Confederate Por- 
traits. This account the teacher may read to the class. Among the 
poems written about Pickett’s charge, by far the best that the 
writer knows of is ‘““The High Tide at Gettysburg,” by Will Henry 
Thompson, himself a Confederate soldier; and this also may be 
read aloud with the necessary explanations. The following stanza 
should be written on the board: 

They fell who lifted up a hand 

And bade the sun in heaven to stand: 

They smote and fell who set the bars 

Against the progress of the stars, 

And stayed the march of Motherland. 
The noble figure of speech can be understood only by means of a 
picture or blackboard sketch of the Stars and Bars; the reason for 
bringing it out at this stage will appear later. 

The class is now ready for “Greencastle Jenny.” Their first 
assignment may be to study the poem with care in order to find out 
whether the poet sympathizes with the cause of the Union or that 
of the Confederacy. Each pupil is to be prepared to support his 
view orally, quoting or reading aloud the lines or expressions upon 
which he bases his judgment. The writer’s experience has been that 
this problem proves highly interesting to almost all the pupils, and 
that the next class period is all too brief for the “argument” and 
the reading and discussion incident thereto. The natural conclu- 
sion is that the author is not partisan at all; she is just American, 
as we all should be. 

The next assignment leads to further research in the poem. 
Since the poet makes very effective use of metaphors, the pupil 
may be asked to list as many of these as he can find, and to decide 
which ones are the best. Alliteration is employed almost to an ex- 
cessive degree; consequently, pupils may be required to list in 
order the examples they discover. Other problems may be to select 


*In American Poems, by Walter C. Bronson. 
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the lines that give the clearest pictures of persons or those that 
produce the most striking effects of sound or movement. The fash- 
ion in which the poem lends itself to such study may be seen by a 
glance at the fourth and fifth stanzas. 

Pickett’s Virginians were passing through; 

Supple as steel and brown as leather, 

Rusty and dusty of hat and shoe, 

Wonted to hunger and war and weather; 

Peerless, fearless, an army’s flower! 

Sterner soldiers the world saw never, 

Marching lightly, that summer hour, 

To death and failure and fame forever. 


Rose from the rippling ranks a cheer; 

Pickett saluted, with bold eyes beaming, 
Sweeping his hat like a cavalier, 

With his lion locks in the warm wind streaming 
Fierce little Jenny! her courage fell, 

As the firm lines flickered with friendly laughter, 
And Greencastle streets gave back the yell 
That Gettysburg slopes gave back soon after. 

Recitation will include much reading aloud of lines and phrases, 
then of stanzas, and finally of the whole poem. The class will in- 
evitably admire the gallant Pickett and his men. The teacher may 
test both comprehension and emotional response by casually ask- 
ing whether it isn’t probable that the word “fame” in the last line 
of the fourth stanza may be a misprint for “shame,” since the fa- 
mous charge was so disastrously repulsed! The writer has pro- 
duced a general explosion by means of this maneuver. Opinions 
about the heroine and her exploit will differ somewhat, and we can 
argue about that. We shall probably reach the same conclusion as 
the poet and Jenny herself: that there was not so very much hero- 
ism in the deed after all. Still, we, like the Confederate soldiers, 
can appreciate the generous, if unconsidered, action of “the hot 
little foolish hero-heart.” In our attempt to realize the picture of 
the general, a copy of the well-known painting by Frans Halls, 
“The Laughing Cavalier,” may be of some help. What was the fa- 
mous “Rebel yell’? Almost any veteran of the Rebellion can tell 
us; it seems that few men who once heard that “high, shrill yelp- 
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ing, so different from the deep-breasted Northern cheer” ever for- 
got it. Finally, with the metaphor about the stars in “The High 
Tide at Gettysburg” in our minds, we may study the last stanza of 
“Greencastle Jenny” with some appreciation of the figure with 
which it concludes. 


And she felt at last, as she hid her face, 

There had lain at the root of her childish daring 
A trust in the men of her own brave race, 

And a secret faith in the foe’s forebearing. 

And she sobbed, till the roll of the rumbling gun 
And the swinging tramp of the marching men 
Were a memory only, and day was done, 

And the stars in the fold of the blue again. 
(Thank God that the day of the sword is done, 
And the stars in the fold of the blue again!) 





“WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 
LEVETTE J. DAVIDSON 


The titles of many recent books have attraction and selling 
power equal to the labels placed upon popular breakfast foods and 
widely advertised face powders. Are authors becoming practical 
psychologists and salesmen, or is their instinct for beauty of sound 
and of image and for the apt and the connotative expression lead- 
ing them to a choice of words and phrases with “pulling” qualities? 
Where do writers get the names for their books, and what do these 
titles accomplish? 

These questions are prompted by modern volumes bearing 
such names as The Silver Spoon, Thunder on the Left, So Big, 
Black Oxen, Little Pitchers, Told by an Idiot, A Boy’s Will, A 
Dome of Many-Colored Glass, The Everlasting Mercy, Bare Souls, 
Icebound, Up-Stream, Singing Soldiers, Jesting Pilate, and The 
Royal Road to Romance. 

Often the reader does not stop to analyze his pleasure in a good 
title, but the sources of his delight are not far to seek. The thrill 
of recognition or of solving a not too difficult puzzle, the aesthetic 
appeal of rhythm and alliteration, the stimulus to the imagination 
of figurative language, and the appreciation of artistic economy 
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appear singly or in various combinations. Poetry and fiction, be- 
ing highly emotional and imaginative, naturally furnish many ex- 
amples for study; but there is a growing number of “humanized” 
science books with provocative labels, such as Microbe Hunters, 
Why We Behave Like Human Beings, and The Fruit of the Fam- 
ily Tree. 

Some names have even been added to our current speech, and 
others have given new meaning to old phrases. In order to express 
our much-discussed “revolt from the village” and from a certain 
type of American culture, Main Street and Babbit have been use- 
ful, as has Seventeen for summing up the humorous aspects of 
adolescence. Then, too, Pollyanna connotes much. 

What, though, are the characteristics of a good title? No doubt 
it is one that attracts attention and arouses curiosity, one that 
suggests interesting material to come, one that creates the proper 
atmosphere or mood for full appreciation, one that aids the reader 
to grasp and to remember the point of the writing. A poor title is, 
of course, the reverse—obscure, misleading, inaccurate, clumsy, 
too lurid, or just too plain. 

Titles for short stories and for magazine articles may differ in 
some respects from those attached to books. For one thing, they 
may occupy a wide space, while the book name is worded so that 
it can be lettered on the back of a volume. Perhaps for the same 
reason the question form is used more often in magazines. As a 
whole the titles of books, short stories, dramas, and feature articles 
are alike successful if they are vivid, interesting, fit in tone, and 
accurate. 

Even a hasty analysis of the names attached to outstanding 
books reveals a wealth of methods used in forming labels. Tracing 
down the allusions and figuring out the rhetorical devices is as 
good fun as working cross-word puzzles—and better training. A 
sampling from publishers’ lists of the last decade or two will fur- 
nish ample material. 

Perhaps the most common of sources—for other than merely 
identifying labels, such as the name of a character or the plain 
statement of subject or content—is the great body of English po- 
etry. Everyone recognizes the origin of Seeing Things at Night, 
used by Heywood Broun, or Never the Twain Shall Meet, as bor- 
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rowed from Kipling by Peter B. Kyne. More illusive and a bit 
more significant is Gertrude Atherton’s Black Oxen, from Yeats’ 
The Countess Kathleen: 

The years like great black oxen tread the world, 


And God the herdsman goads them on behind, 
And I am broken by their passing feet. 


A pleasant echo is aroused in the reader’s mind by reference to 
well-known passages in Shakespeare, Milton, Tennyson, and the 
other standard poets. Rose Macaulay in Told by an Idiot, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher in Rough-Hewn, Augustus Thomas in The Witch- 
ing Hour, and Edith Wharton in Glimpses of the Moon all draw 
upon Hamlet. One Increasing Purpose is from Tennyson’s “Locks- 
ley Hall.”’ Shelley is responsible for Hutchinson’s Jf Winter Comes 
and for Amy Lowell’s A Dome of Many-Colored Glass. 

Titles drawn from the Bible are also easy to recognize. The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse led many novel and motion pic- 
ture enthusiasts to the Book of Revelation. Something of the spirit 
of revolt is indicated by Edna St. Vincent Millay’s perversion of 
the New Testament words, for she gathers A Few Figs from 
Thistles. The Modern Decalogue of Science, The Needle’s Eye, 
The Inside of the Cup, and many others attract with the aid of 
biblical imagery or biblical phrasings. 

Not much dependence upon the ancient classics or mythology 
is displayed by modern authors in their attempt to attract the 
great reading public. And yet Cyril Hume wrote of The Wife of the 
Centaur, one of Willa Cather’s collections of stories is Youth and 
the Bright Medusa, James Joyce adventured with Ulysses, Edith 
Sitwell rode The Wooden Pegasus, and her brother Osbert pub- 
lished cubist verse under the heading Argonaut and Juggernaut. 
The “Today and Tomorrow Series,” published in England, uses 
names of Greek gods or heroes as titles for prophecies in regard to 
such live topics as war, poetry, and feminism; but to most Ameri- 
cans, at least, the references are confusing. 

In quoting from, or in distorting, proverbs and other common 
phrases, the author is once more on safe ground for popular allu- 
sion. The Illiterate Digest of Will Rogers suggests, in spite of the 
author’s protest, the similarity to a familiar but more serious pub- 
lication. Skin Deep, Robin Hood’s Barn, In the Sweet Dry and 
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Dry, The Goose Hangs High, Released for Publication, and The 
Crock of Gold all refer to a store of ideas common to the intelli- 
gent public, and each carries along overtones which enrich the 
volume’s appeal. 

Figurative language is often used to symbolize the import of 
the book and to stimulate imagination. The value of this device 
may be studied in The Golden Dawn, The Plastic Age, A Passage 
to India, The Dance of Life, The Brimming Cup, Where the Blue 
Begins, No More Parades, The Goose-Step, Wild Geese, and The 
White Monkey. Especially common in play titles is the symbol: 
Outward Bound, White Cargo, Rain, Chicken Feed, Old English, 
and Seventh Heaven. 

Even more the result of special talents belonging to the artist 
with words are those names which make use of alliteration, rhythm, 
and balance. Examples of the first are Slow Smoke, Mad Marriage, 
The Autobiography of an Attitude, Smoke and Steel, Sticks and 
Stones, The Lay of the Land, A Lost Lady, and Color, by Countee 
Cullen. Careful selection and arrangement of words make music in 
Many, Many Moons, Slabs of the Sunburnt West, Pictures of the 
Floating World, Mystic Isles of the South Seas, and The Man 
against the Sky. Mixed appeals are in Robinson’s title, for it 
satisfies both the ear and the imagination. 

Some good names refuse to drop readily into the foregoing 
classifications. The fantastic, the paradoxical, the interrogative, 
and many other headings would be required by such strays as 
Odtaa, American Husbands and Other Alternatives, Serena Bland- 
ish—By a Lady of Quality, Peter Pantheism, The Dinosaur’s Egg, 
Teeftallow, and Manhattan Transfer. 

Since changes in literary culture and taste are constantly oc- 
curring, the successful author or publisher needs to consider the 
moment. The good old Latin names such as Areopagitica, Religio 
Medici, Sartor Resartus, and Pulvis et Umbra are passé. It is true 
that authors of earlier generations sometimes prepared titles that 
still allure—witness A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, All’s Well that 
Ends Well, The Way of the World, The Tale of a Tub, A School 
for Scandal, Pride and Prejudice, The Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture, The Scarlet Letter, and Leaves of Grass. But older writers 
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were not so much under the necessity of catching somewhat un- 
willing readers “on the fly.” 

Today numerous individuals have practiced the art of book- 
labeling to such an extent that the tracing of just one such author’s 
borrowings and references would take far more space than remains 
for this article. A. S. M. Hutchinson and Christopher Morley are 
suggested as fit victims for such intellectual gymnastics. Then 
one might inquire into the alliterated C of Winston Churchill’s 
novels, or the symbolism of Upton Sinclair’s choices, or the fre- 
quent recurrence of “black” or “dark” in quite recent titles. 

Students of literature might continue the “book title” game 
by searching for good, unused labels. English poetry, popular 
proverbs, modern science and invention, and the Bible are good 
sources to ransack. One could also prepare improved names for 
the masterpieces of past centuries. In the process he might dis- 
cover deeper meaning in the familiar titles he seeks to displace. If 
his ardor is still high, he could set himself to evolving headings to 
replace the bits of atmospheric verse at the beginning of chapters 
in Scott’s novels. 

Enough has been recorded here to give the lie to Juliet’s as- 
sertion—at least as it might be applied to book titles: 

What’s in a name? That which we call a rose 

By any other name would smell as sweet. 
The rose might smell as sweet; but long after we have left its 
presence, its fragrance clings to the word which helps to preserve 
the flower fresh in our memories. 





MORE SPOKEN ENGLISH 
WALLACE RICE 


Pursuing our research into the actual pronunciation by culti- 
vated people of the little words we speak oftenest, we find the prin- 
ciple of least effort constantly showing itself; we are contented, 
that is, if we are understood, and take no needless pains so to be. 
Those of us who demand printed authority are helped to an extent 
by our American dictionaries, but they do not go as far as those 
published recently in England—not nearly. For more than a cen- 
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tury in both countries the fiction has persisted that to every word 
belongs a standard pronunciation from which it should not be al- 
lowed to vary, a fond belief still held by many well-intentioned 
persons who prefer bookish authority to the evidence of their own 
ears. 

As a matter of fact such a standard may be said to exist for 
good speech, though our American dictionaries largely ignore it 
and set down the pronunciations least, instead of most, used, though 
the influence of the phoneticians is making them increasingly liberal 
in this. But they still lag behind, fifty years behind, the markings 
of such a work as Professor Daniel Jones’s An English Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary, revised and amplified in 1926—27. These are based 
upon pronunciations actually heard in cultivated speech, and not 
—and this is important—upon the pronunciation given a word 
when taken by itself, which is invariably, perhaps inevitably, more 
formal, more distinct, less natural, less easy, than that which is 
given a word in actual conversation, where it varies to accord with 
its neighbors, and almost certainly gains thereby in ease of utter- 
ance as well as in intelligibility. 

It is too much to expect, perhaps, that such differences should 
be set down in any book telling how words sound. Yet it must be 
thought unfortunate that so much of the knowledge needed for a 
better understanding should be placed by our leading authorities 
in little-consulted introductions or appendixes and not in the much- 
consulted lists of words themselves, the main body of every dic- 
tionary. With this may be mentioned almost complete disregard of 
instances taken from more modern dramatists, though every form 
of pure literature and oratory is heavily drawn upon, leaving col- 
loquial English needlessly neglected where authority for the best 
possible speech might be readily obtained. 

To become more specific, let us first recall what Professor 
George Philip Krapp says in his Knowledge of English (p. 363): 
“The actual vital moment in which it is necessary to use a word in 
speaking or writing is of infinitely greater importance than all the 
authority of the dictionary. .... An adverse judgment based 
upon direct observation of living speech, if adverse judgment seems 
necessary, is linguistically both more intelligent and safer than 
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blind obedience.” And Professor Grandgent summed it up years 
ago in his observation that “Americans have a native language and 
can better acquire a good pronunciation by listening to cultivated 
American speakers than by making an oracle of the dictionary.” 

Yet, manifestly, if one can find recorded the pronunciation 
heard in the mouths of cultivated speakers—speakers, that is, who 
have cultivated their speech when needful—it is reason for rejoic- 
ing. The adoption of such speech as a standard by those who de- 
mand standards will relieve teachers everywhere of a supposed 
need for correction in scores of the words most commonly used. 
It may even in time lead our novelists to stop misspelling words 
which are correctly pronounced as misspelled. Think of the “want- 
ta’s” and “gotta’s” they set down, glowingly ignorant of their own 
speech and the fact it must record that “to” before a consonant is 
properly pronounced as if “ta” (the a as in amoeba), that before 
a vowel it is “t60” with the oo as in book, and at the end of the 
phrase—and there only—with the vowel as in do. 

The New International Dictionary (Webster’s) says (p. lvii) 
“To, t00; ta (before consonants), too (before vowels).”” Professor 
John S. Kenyon says in American Pronunciation (p. 156), “To: 
(strest form) too—this was added too it; (unstrest form) too (be- 
fore vowels )—something too it; ta (before consonants) ready ta 
go.” Professor Krapp, in The Pronunciation of Standard English 
in America, records the pronunciation ta before consonants in his 
phonetic transcriptions. Here, then, is ample authority for those 
who desire it. Teachers who try to make their pupils say “I want 
too go,” “He’s got too do it” (assuming that the teacher has awak- 
ened to the universal use of the pleonastic got by cultivated peo- 
ple), is not merely wasting the time of everybody concerned, but is 
also “correcting” speech already right into speech that—well— 
isn’t. The one difference between good and slovenly use in this 
single regard lies in the prolongation (doubling) of the ¢ sound in 
the first and the failure to do this in the last: “I’ve got to go” is 
ivgdttago in one and ivgdtago in the other. But at that “I want to 
go” as iwOntago is often heard from fastidious lips in good speech. 

None of our American authorities point out that to at the end 
of a phrase has the full vowel sound always heard in the adverb 
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too. Possibly some of them cling to the superstition that “a prepo- 
sition is not a word to end a sentence with.” But prepositions are 
words which practically every great writer and speaker does end 
sentences with (the land we live in; the flag we fight for; the God 
we pray to) and when so placed the preposition or adverb ¢o has 
its full formal value. It can be noted in the true split infinitive, so 
effectually split that the verb has dropped into the abyss, as in 
“he’s got to,” “I wish to,” and so on. 

The rhetoricians, who fail to realize that a preposition so 
placed is always made important by the formality of its utterance, 
no matter what the preposition or how informally spoken in other 
positions, might be induced to withdraw their objections if they 
could be persuaded to open their ears. For the Oxford dictionaries, 
great and small, record the formality mentioned, the Concise Ox- 
ford saying, for instance: “To (before consonant ta, before vowel 
too, emphatic or at end of clause too).” As an adverb, “the door is 
to, heave to,” and the like, it is always with the vowel as in do. 
Into and unto have their last syllable subject to the same varia- 
tions. The adverb too, another spelling of to originally, always 
gives the vowel its full value. And so of the numeral two, quite 
another word. 

The sharpness of ¢, an unvoiced plosive, is always likely to 
take the voice out of voiced consonants preceding it, and those pre- 
ceding the word to are almost sure to thus assimilate themselves; a 
fact to be verified in the manner suggested, by opening one’s ears 
to the actual speech of good speakers. It makes for ease and rapid- 
ity of utterance and is the natural (and correct) way to speak. 
Unhappily enough for themselves, this is one of the few assimila- 
tions which teachers have heard, and, having heard it, they are 
positively perverse enough to forbid it, giving themselves and a 
great many others needless trouble. “I have to go, he has to go, we 
had to go” are colloquially pronounced with entire propriety ihaf- 
tag6, hihadstagd, wihattagd, and yet “haffto, hassto, hatto” are 
marked for correction in innumerable handbooks and the like, 
while the dictionaries, which have not got round to marking phrases 
yet, maintain silence. It would seem that listen after you speak 
is as good a maxim as think before you speak. 

In the familiar locution “used to,” as in “he used to go, he’s 
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used to going,” the d of used assimilates to the ¢ following and dis- 
appears, while the normal z heard in the verb use sharpens to s: 
hiyoostagé, hizyoostagding, and is so marked in the great New 
English Dictionary and the smaller Oxfords. No one speaking 
freely, naturally, easily the speech of cultivated men says yooztagé, 
and if he succeeded in getting the z would be likely to assimilate 
the ¢ following to d, its voiced sound—out of Scylla into Charybdis. 
Professor Kenyon, on page 46 of his work,’ says: “Cultivated 
speakers in England and America often pronounce used to yoostoo, 
yoosta, as in used to eat, yoostaét, used to go, yoostagd.”” On the 
authority of Daniel Jones’ it would be more accurate to say that 
this is always the case in England, for he says “Used, verb, yoos(t) 
(when followed by to), yoost (when not followed by to).” 

This is also true of usedn’t, yoos’nt, which, in common use by 
the best speakers of England and not unknown in America by any 
means, is actually objected to by educators here, though it is cer- 
tainly shorter to say “he usedn’t to” than the “he didn’t use to,” 
common in the United States. In this connection it may be men- 
tioned that the ¢ is silent in mustn’t and durstn’t, mus’nt, durs’nt, 
as the d is in usedn’t. Of course it is; English speech does not de- 
mand impossibilities. 

It may appear easier to a certain type of mind to stand upon a 
single pronunciation, with to always sounded to rhyme with do, 
and to insist upon others conforming to this. But when so many 
actual errors in average speech howl for betterment, the absurdity 
of “correcting” words correctly pronounced should be patent: the 
practice destroys authority rather than confirms it, and less time is 
left for necessary changes. 





AIMS AND METHODS IN ORAL ENGLISH 
ALBERT BENJAMIN CUNNINGHAM 


Spoken English is more important than written, because more 
speaking than writing is done. This explains why courses in oral 
expression are everywhere creeping into the curriculum. But there 
is great need of a clear statement of the purposes and methods of 
such courses. 


* Op. cit. * Op. cit. 
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The first inquiry here is for the elements to be stressed in oral 
English work. The following list may not be complete. Nor is it 
presented in the order of the importance of the several points, since 
obviously the importance of one element or another depends on 
the needs of particular students. 

1. Presence——By this we mean the student’s general appear- 
ance. This concerns one of the most delicate features of oral Eng- 
lish teaching, yet it must not be neglected. 

We are not saying anything about the mere prettiness or home- 
liness of a person. As far as speaking effectively is concerned, it 
makes little difference whether one is handsome or not. But it is es- 
sential that a speaker be clean and wholesome. A course in oral 
expression gives opportunity, as surely as does a course in personal 
hygiene, to emphasize this necessity. 

Two examples will make the point clear. The first concerns a 
Freshman girl who had everything in her favor save her teeth. 
They were sound and even, but yellow. As soon as she began to 
speak, one’s attention went with a sort of grim unwillingness to 
those yellow teeth. Through her best girl friend this condition was 
corrected. The second concerns a young man who had not discov- 
ered that a perfectly good safety razor may be purchased for one 
dollar. 

With many it is a question of dress, of hair, of shaving. What- 
ever it is, the instructor in oral expression should turn his students 
out skilled in making the most of their appearance. 

2. Poise.—The student should be trained to say what he has to 
say in a straightforward business-like way. The eyes must not 
waver or rest on the floor. The fingers must not twiddle with notes 
or pick at the clothing. The posture should be erect. 

It is a lack of poise that makes auditors uneasy. When we are 
nervous lest the speaker forget, when we find ourselves tense and 
strained in a sort of vicarious effort to help him along, he lacks 
poise. 

Poise may be acquired. It comes of constant practice before a 
group. The teacher and members of the oral expression class must 
endure while the tyro gains confidence in himself. 

3. Voice-——The strident voice is our greatest enemy, perhaps 
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because the beginner is laboring under considerable strain. But it 
may be the booming tones of the potential captain of industry who 
is already priding himself on his aggressiveness, or the sonorous 
roll of the would-be clergyman enamored of an outgrown type of 
pulpit oratory. 

More important, however, are pitch and volume. With a few 
the voice is high in the throat; with others, low to the point of be- 
ing gutteral. Almost anyone can cultivate a pleasing voice. As to 
volume, a good rule is to have the beginner speak so that all may 
hear him without strain. 

4. Enunciation—When enunciation is proper, no words are 
slurred. Instead of saying “I have ’em,” the speaker says “I have 
them”; instead of “I saw ’im,” “I saw him.” 

5. Pronunciation.—Correct pronunciation may be secured in 
two ways: by correcting each student after each speech, and by 
having a list of words often mispronounced on which the entire 
class may drill frequently. 

6. Mistakes in English——tThe writer long ago discarded gram- 
mar as the heading of this point, having learned that a student ex- 
pert in formal grammar may slaughter correct usage. A good way 
to correct a student’s habitual mistakes in English is to require him 
to keep a notebook in which are listed all the errors to which his at- 
tention has been called, and ask him to drill himself in the correc- 
tion of these mistakes. 

7. Words.—Much of the blundering and hesitating so appar- 
ent in student talks is due to a limited vocabulary. Slang is partly 
responsible for this paucity of words; using slang in most of his 
informal conversation, the student is sharply hobbled when forced 
to get along without it. 

It is a good word drill for the instructor to jot down the blun- 
derings actually made by the student in his speech, and then to re- 
quire him, before he takes his seat, to state clearly the idea he had 
in mind. If he simply does not know the suitable word, the instruc- 
tor may supply it. He does not usually forget it. 

8. Arrangement of material._—This refers, not so much to the 
manner of saying a thing, as to what is said. There is a weak, as 
well as an effectual, way of handling the same material. Order and 
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interest must usually be effected after the mass of material for a 
speech has been collected. 

Formal lectures on the subject are not very effective. But after 
the speaker has finished, the teacher, using the material of the stu- 
dent talk, may throw the class into laboratory and have a free dis- 
cussion as to how the content should have been arranged. 

Surprisingly valuable suggestions come out of a discussion of 
this kind. And their value to the student whose speech is being re- 
constructed is clearly apparent in his next attempt. 

9. Synchronization—This word is not very descriptive of the 
point involved. I hope to find a better some day. But by it we mean 
that all the points discussed hitherto should fuse into a single 
whole, the effective speech. 

When a student is first criticized on his poise he is by the criti- 
cism rendered lopsided in his next talk before the class. He will 
think only of poise. Voice, words, grammar, enunciation—all are 
thrown to the winds in the one supreme effort to secure poise. Then, 
being, let us say, criticized for his grammar, he loses his poise in his 
next speech, so greatly is he occupied by the niceties of grammar. 

This is too bad, but need not be discouraging. The same thing 
happens in any other learning process. It is only after repeated ef- 
fort that synchronization is realized; until, that is, the several es- 
sentials of correct speaking are understood, fused, and finally for- 
gotten, and the unitary impression is of one thing well done. 

In this connection something ought to be said about the proper 
size of oral English classes. With Freshman college students, it is 
not possible to get more than six speeches, with individual criti- 
cisms, into one class period. It would require two weeks, with a 
class meeting two hours a week, to get around a group of twenty- 
four students: one recitation every two weeks; and this the abso- 
lute maximum. In a semester, with time out for registration, holi- 
days, and examinations, a student in a class of twenty-four would 
do well to make eight speeches. In the writer’s experience, syn- 
chronization begins with the student at about his sixth or eighth 
speech. 

The maximum number of students allowed in an oral-expres- 
sion course should, therefore, be twenty-five. The minimum should 
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be around fifteen; if a much smaller number is in the class, interest 
will lag from too much repetition. 

So much for the aims of the oral-expression course. The list 
may not be quite adequate, but it undoubtedly covers the general 
field, and more is gained by limiting the list than by enlarging it. 
Our second major concern in this article is with the type of mate- 
rial best calculated to realize our few aims. 

On the negative side, little can be said in favor of putting on a 
play or two in the course. The class in oral English is not to be 
trained in amateur theatricals. I incline to think that the play, in 
this course, had its origin with the teacher who did not know how to 
fill two hours a week for a semester. In the play, the student gives 
not his own but others’ words; and save for the doubtful acquire- 
ment of a taste for good speech, he does not profit by reciting a 
dramatist’s lines. 

Still, on the negative side, the oral English class should not 
spend time on brief-writing or in preparing written themes in class. 
Clear thinking can be taught through the brief or the theme, but 
here we are in the distinct province of the course in Freshman com- 
position. 

Oral English should be kept oral English. It should train stu- 
dents to speak correctly and effectively. Consequently, the entire 
course should be given over to speaking. This said, we are ready 
to ask about the kind of speaking to be attempted. 

In general, the life-situation speech is to be preferred. By this 
we mean the speech that the student is likely to have to make 
throughout life. He will make many speeches, but they will all 
come under a very few headings. He will make an after-dinner 
speech; he will make a speech of congratulation; he will give a re- 
port on an article, will clash with someone over an issue and debate 
with him; and he will make one or two speeches when his back is 
to the wall and he stands or falls by what he says. 

When we consider the speeches we hear, we will readily admit 
that they come pretty generally under one or the other of these 
general headings. In oral-expression courses, then, why not antici- 
pate the sort of thing the student will be doing, and give him train- 
ing that anticipates his future needs? 
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This is not saying that the whole purpose of the oral English 
course is to be realized through training in formal speech-making 
and giving. It should train also in the art of private conversation, 
in correct usage wherever the individual may be speaking. 

But this is accomplished in the formal speech; far more so than 
in general class discussions where the individual is supposed to 
correct his faults. Very little improvement ever comes out of get- 
ting a class in an argument with itself. Saying words doesn’t train 
in correct usage. Most Freshmen have been talking for over six- 
teen years when the college gets them, but this mere talk has not 
trained them to talk correctly. 

It is when we get the individual up in front of us, get him there 
by himself, under the compulsion of saying something and saying 
it with accuracy, that we can impale him with his own gross errors 
and make the experience vivid enough that he will never forget it. 

1. The congratulatory speech.—When the student leaves col- 
lege he becomes a leader. He will be asked to congratulate others 
on their successes. A winning basketball team, children who have 
succeeded with their school garden, the membership committee of 
the club, the man who brings back a tennis trophy, the student 
standing highest in scholarship, the football team—for these is the 
congratulatory speech. 

The oral-English instructor asks each member of the class to 
imagine a situation calling for a congratulatory speech, to prepare 
such a speech, and give it to the class as though the class comprised 
the actual group the speaker has in mind. 

As the speeches are made, enough may be said anent the prop- 
er form, manner, and content of talks of this nature to make the 
students thoroughly familiar with the situation when they meet it 
in after-school life. 

2. The “difficulty” speech—Briefly, it is explained that the 
student finds himself in some ticklish situation; or it may be grave- 
ly important. In his speech he has to win his hearers over to his 
side, and thus get out of the difficulty. 

A coach may have taken a star player off the team just before 
a major game, and is faced with the indignation of all; a mining 
engineer may have made an adverse report after an investigation, 
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and thus have incurred the hostility of the owners; an instructor 
may have, by failing him, rendered the campus idol ineligible for 
the basketball team, and be forced to justify himself. 

The oral-expression class will perceive at once that this is an 
important type of speech; on its outcome, sometime in the future, 
may depend the success or failure of an individual. The class is 
facile in imagining situations. From this assignment will come 
some of the best talks of the course. 

Most beginners, faced with a situation of this kind, will at- 
tempt to fight their way out. Their speeches are “fighting” 
speeches. The instructor has the opportunity to make clear that 
anyone can rant, but few persuade; and the purpose of the “diffi- 
culty” speech is to win out, not to antagonize. 

3. The after-dinner speech—tIn modern life we usually eat, 
then talk. But the old toast has disappeared. Library references 
to after-dinner speeches are useless because they contain toasts— 
the ““To the ladies, God bless them!” type. 

In connection with the after-dinner speech, the instructor has 
a chance to become a human benefactor: he may teach his stu- 
dents to make this sort of speech brief. 

4. The debate.—If there be any occasion in the course for 
brief-making, it is here. Training in the essentials of proof is also 
possible. While the debate is the assignment, the teacher may well 
find incorrect statements (they may be found in the back of any 
text on logic) and require students to correct the errors. 

If the class is large, two, three, or even four subjects should be 
assigned, eight students to one subject, eight to another, and so on. 
This avoids having the subject become stale. 

5. The article report—The students go to the magazines, 
choose informational articles, read them carefully, and make a 
pretty full report to the class on the information gathered. The re- 
port should be full enough to conserve the interest of the original 
article. Needless to say, the author and the magazine should be 
specifically named. 

Some reports will be more interesting than others. This opens 
the door for a class discussion of interest—interest that inheres in 
subject matter, in style, or in the arrangement of material. While 
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the discussion always centers around a specific report, the signifi- 
cance of the facts brought out is not lost on the students. 

It is with such material as this that the oral-expression class 
may well be occupied. Any instructor can think of other examples 
of the same general kind. The essential thing to be noted is that 
the work is motivated much more easily if the student be led to see 
that his class speaking is preparing him quite definitely for future 
situations. 

Summing up what has been said so far: the aims of the oral ex- 
pression course center about the presence, poise, voice, enunciation, 
pronunciation, grammar, and vocabulary of the student, the ar- 
rangement of material in a speech, and the synchronization of all 
these elements into one effective whole; and these aims are best re- 
alized through class speeches which deal with actual life-situations, 
such as congratulating for achievement, explaining away a difficul- 
ty, speaking at a dinner, giving a debate, or making a report on 
some article of value and interest. 

In addition to the formal speeches, there are three kinds of 
drill work that contribute to the general end. These are pronuncia- 
tion exercises, class reading, and vocabulary drill. 

It is not always necessary to take time out of the class period 
for these drills. It frequently happens that there is not time for an- 
other student speech with criticism before the bell rings. It is at 
such odd moments as these that the drill work may be taken up 
without loss of any class time. 

The instructor should make a list of words frequently mispro- 
nounced and keep it ready to hand. He should also provide for the 
constant acquisition of new words by having a carefully built up 
list of words whose understanding seems essential for clear expres- 
sion. The gropings and stammerings of the class should supply 
this list. 

As to class reading, a small handbook like the Century Book of 
Selections supplies the material. This class reading is not only of 
value in itself; it forces the student to cope with new words, gives 
him examples of good style, and not infrequently introduces new 
ideas. 
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REPORT ON A MINIMUM GRAMMAR 


BY A COMMITTEE OF THE WISCONSIN ENGLISH TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


E. G. Doudna, Madison; Anthonette Durant, State Teachers’ College, Platteville; 
S. A. Leonard, University of Wisconsin; Teresa O’Brien, High School, 
Fond du Lac; G. E. Teter, State Teachers’ College, Milwaukee; 

Ruth Teuscher, Chairman, Racine Junior High Schools; 
S.M.Thomas, Department of Public Instruction, Madison 

There are three points of view from which one can attack the 
making of a grammar outline. One is to include only the barest es- 
sentials; a second, advocated by almost no one nowadays, is to in- 
clude all the grammar that could have any even remote bearing on 
correct usage or the construction of sentences; and a third method 
does not go to either of these extremes, but takes for emphasis the 
essentials to sentence mastery, and adds a very few principles 
which are helpful in making clear the minima. 

The idea of mastery.—The fundamental assumption on which 
this outline of grammar is based is simple but determinative: Only 
those topics should be included in a course of essentials on which 
mastery with a grade of 93—100 per cent can and must be exacted of 
all pupils who complete the work. “A namby-pamby achievement 
of 70-75 per cent” is not regarded as of any value or importance 
whatever. Obviously, superior pupils can accomplish more. They 
should do so, or else attempt fruitful work in other branches of 
English. But the grammar here presented for each grade is regard- 
ed as altogether necessary to every pupil who completes that grade, 
and only its thorough conquest and mastery is worth anybody’s 
time or effort. 

This outline presupposes no knowledge of grammar on the part 
of the child when he enters seventh grade except a sense for sepa- 
rating statements in his own speech and writing. 

The purpose of the Committee in offering a possible course of 
study has been to suggest what they consider one reasonable order 
of treatment of the necessary grammatical topics; they suppose 
that such a course of study will be accompanied at each stage by 
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numerous applications to the practice of composition, especially to 
punctuation. Only rarely have such applications been here noted. 


PURPOSES OF GRAMMAR TEACHING’ 

1. The value of organized grammar as a school subject.—First 
of all, English grammar is to be taught as the grammar of English 
and to serve the purposes of instruction in English. It is no reason- 
able part of its function to teach facts of general grammar which 
are not specifically true of the English language or essential to its 
mastery, which are of value only as preparation for, or aid in, the 
study of foreign languages. The decision of the Committee on this 
point is fundamental to the entire discussion. It is, however, sug- 
gested that real mastery of the minimum essentials included in this 
report will furnish a firmer basis for work in other languages than 
the attempt usually made to teach a large amount of French or 
Latin grammar in English, where it does not fit and is not neces- 
sary. 

2. The mastery of the sentence-—The greatest contribution 
which grammar study can make is to the mastery of the sentence, 
to unfailing recognition of the sentence unit in speech and writing, 
and to power of building clear, vigorous, and varied sentences and 
of interpreting their structure. It should therefore be the first and 
the chief purpose of this report to present the topics of organized 
grammar study which contribute to sentence mastery in this large 
sense, and suggest when they should be presented. It is worth spe- 
cific note that such thoroughgoing study as the Committee recom- 
mends for this purpose has doubtless other specific values in induc- 
ing conscious and logical thought about the forms and structures 
of English sentences. 

3. The problem of accepted usage-——Grammar is by general 
consent burdened with the entire problem of correct usage, includ- 
ing idioms. The problems of establishing habits of correctness are: 
first to find out what present correct usage is, and then to drill 
pointedly and persistently for the establishment of each essential 
form in habit. This does not mean that grammar has no part to 

* This outline on the “Purposes of Grammar Teaching” is adapted from the 


preliminary report of the Grammar Subcommittee, Committee on Economy of Time 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, English Journal, March, 1919. 
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play in grouping correct forms for their readiest mastery and in 
giving a reason for them (where there is a reason; generally there is 
merely a quite empirical statement of the facts of current usage). 
The purpose of stating the point in this way is to emphasize the rel- 
atively minor functions of grammar in this division of the Com- 
mittee’s study. 
A POSSIBLE COURSE OF STUDY 
SEVENTH GRADE 


A. The complete subject and the complete predicate (direct objects and 
predicate substantives should be deferred). 

B. The skeleton: predicate verb first, followed by simple subject. It is best at 
first to use as examples sentences with complete verbs. (We swam in the 
river.) In this connection emphasize compound subjects and compound 
predicates. 

C. Modifiers: Very simple treatment, just showing that all words except the 
simple subject and predicate verb trim or garnish either one of those, or 
change (modify) its meaning. 

D. The noun, pronoun, verb, adjective, adverb as parts of speech, taught very 
simply for recognition without any classifying. Here teach the six trouble- 
some possessives: its, theirs, yours, ours, hers, whose, as a spelling matter. 

E. Predicate substantives and predicate adjectives, treated simply as modifiers 
of the subject. 

F. Direct object of the verb. 

G. Nouns 
t. Number (formation of plurals) 

2. Case-forms: common and genitive 
The genitive forms should be carefully deferred until pupils are sure 
of plurals, and possibly only the singular possessive stressed in Grade 7. 


/ 


EIGHTH GRADE 
First must come thorough review of seventh-grade topics to insure full 
mastery. When all that is solid: 
A. Prepositional phrases 
1. Prepositions and their objects 
2. Adjective and adverb phrases 
B. Cases of pronouns—nominative, accusative—particularly co-ordinate ob- 
jects like “with you and me,” “invited you and me.” 
C. Chief uses of substantives 
1. Simple subject or subject substantive 
2. Direct object 
3. Object of a preposition 
. Predicate substantive 
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. Complex sentences, defined as those in which a clause is used as a part of 
speech. Subordinate clauses and subordinating connectives (undifferenti- 
ated). 

1. Adjectives and adverb clauses. Their uses are to be linked with those of 
simple adjectives and adverbs and of adverb and adjective phrases. Ad- 
verb clauses should by no means be classified. 

2. Substantive clauses—a brief treatment to illustrate that such a clause 
has usually one of the four major noun uses given above. The distinction 
between appositive and adjective clauses particularly seems valueless 
at this point. 

. Compound Sentences 
1. The co-ordinating conjunctions (and, but, for, and more rarely or, so, 

and yet) 

2. The relation-showing adverbs, which have no grammatical function as 
connectives (thus, therefore, then, however, moreover, etc.) 

Nos. 1 and 2 need to be sharply distinguished. 
Fuller treatment of verb number, with special reference to such idiomatic 
uses as you were; the simple subject separated from its verb by modifiers; 
singular subjects with plural ending (politics, athletics, etc.); singular in- 
definites (everybody, each, etc.) as subject (The teacher need make no use 
of the term indefinite) ; sentences beginning with the expletive there (there 
is, there are). 
NINTH GRADE 
Review for renewed and assured mastery of all topics so far taught. 

1. The complete subject and the complete predicate 

2. The skeleton: predicate verb and simple subject 

3. The noun, pronoun, verb, adjective, adverb as parts of speech, simply 
for recognition, without classification 

4. Predicate substantives and predicate adjectives, treated simply as modi- 

fiers of the subject 

. Direct object of the verb 

. Prepositional phrases 

. Chief uses of the substantives: 

a) Simple subject or subject substantive 

b) Direct object 

c) Object of preposition 

d) Predicate substantive 

8. Cases of pronouns—nominative, accusative—particularly co-ordinate ob- 

jects like “with you and me,” “invited you and me.” 

g. Classification of sentences: simple, complex, compound 

10. Fuller treatment of verb number 
In addition: 
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A. Verbs 


1. Voice: active and passive 
2. Tense (in the indicative mood), with special reference to the use of the 
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present perfect; to the distinction between the simple past and the past 
perfect; and to the progressive forms (is going, was going). The future 
perfect is of no importance. Special attention should be given here to 
principal parts, particularly of irregular verbs which cause most trouble: 
do, come, see, go, run, bring. 
B. Pronouns 

1. Personal and interrogative 

2. Special review of possessive adjectives and pronouns 

3. Clear reference of pronoun to antecedent: “A bird can see a worm even 
when it is flying,” “It says in the paper.” 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Besides the testing and if necessary the review course on all the junior 
high school essentials which the committee recommend for each year of the 
senior high school, and particularly for the last year, the following additional 
topics may clarify certain aspects of grammar for pupils at this stage. These 
are proposed rather for survey than for full mastery; the committee do not 
consider them essentials in the same sense as the foregoing topics. 

A. Classifications of verbals (as modifiers or substantives). 

At this point teach the verbals in their substantive and modifying func- 
tions. Stress the nature of the error involved in the dangling participle 
(“Arriving there late, the house appeared dark and deserted”) and the dang- 
ling phrase (“On looking back over the road, a beautiful landscape greeted 
my eyes”; “To enjoy an orchestra, the kettle drums should be as far as pos- 
sible from you”). The problem of dangling verbals apparently has a basis 
in grammar different from what is commonly assumed. The sentence “At 
the age of six years my grandparents died” has all the difficulty of the dang- 
ling participle, but no verbal. Professor Baldwin’ has rightly diagnosed this 
trouble as “shift of sentence plan.” This diagnosis fits all cases of hanging 
participle and dangling verbal and of elliptical clause, and various other 
skewed constructions as well: 

On opening the door, the odor of frying fish assailed my nostrils. 

Walking down the hall, the parlor door is on the right. 

He was deaf, due to measles. 

While in the vestibule, the door slammed shut. 


B. Verbs: Kinds—transitive and intransitive. 

C. Mood: Attention need be paid only to the meaning, as different from that 
of the indicative, of the simple imperative form (“Shut the door!”) and 
perhaps in passing to subjunctive forms like: 

God save the king 
If I were you... .; if he had come 
I move that John be elected 
*See C. S. Baldwin, Writing and Speaking (Longmans, 1906), p. 4, and the 


“Report of the Committee on Economy of Time of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, Part II,” English Journal (March, 1919), VIII, 182. 
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D. Some special uses of substantives: subject of the infinitive, appositive, in- 
direct object, predicate substantive 

E. Pronouns: Intensive and reflexive. 
Relative, with double function as substantive and subordinating connec- 
tives; note agreement of verb with the antecedent of its relative-pronoun 
subject. 


INDIVIDUAL WORK 


Since the idea of mastery is fundamental to the success of this 
report, it seems best to state that such mastery is likely to be se- 
cured best by a good deal of individual work in the classroom. 
Class discussion will of course always be needed for opening up 
new topics, and helpful to all students. But once an exercise or two 
has been performed and discussed by everybody, the probability is 
that pupils should go ahead on their own initiative, if possible with 
self-checking or practice exercises, to prepare themselves for the 
tests on the given topic. At any rate there is no excuse for holding 
pupils who have mastered a unit for repetition and drilling in that 
unit. The teacher will either let such pupils go on to other topics 
which seem important for mastery in this subject, or provide them 
with plenty of good live assignments in composition and with books 
to read which will keep them busily occupied on relevant matter, 
for enrichment of their course. 


NOTES 


The committee urge the use of the terms advocated by the 
Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature. Copies of the re- 
port of this committee may be obtained (price 25 cents) by ap- 
plication to Mr. J. W. Crabtree, secretary, National Educational 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 

For the seventh and eighth grades, the committee felt that 
simple subject was preferable to subject substantive and that 
teachers should be at liberty to use an occasional term like posses- 
sive as an alternative to genitive if that will help clarify the mean- 
ing of the topic. Other alternative terms to those of the committee 
are objective in place of accusative case of nouns; genitive or pos- 
sessive case of pronouns in place of possessive pronoun or posses- 
sive adjective; attribute or predicate complement, or predicate 
word, in place of predicate substantive and predicate adjective. 
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The committee feel that before final publication all points of 
this report should be made fully clear by illustrative sentences. 
Attention should be given to simple explanation and ample illus- 
tration of all grammatical terms used, without parrot-like repeti- 
tion or rigid textbook definition. 

The committee wish to discourage the use of the unusual, elab- 
orate, or “literary” sentence in connection with the teaching of the 
elements of grammar; for purposes of illustration they believe that 
only such sentences should be used as are ordinary, straightfor- 
ward, and easily understood. 





DIRECTED READING IN SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
MABEL C. HERMANS 


Every school has in it children who find it exceedingly difficult 
to become adjusted to their schoolmates and to their school life. 
Especially do we find these children in the junior high school. Sta- 
tistics recently compiled in Los Angeles show that the girls com- 
mitted to Juvenile Hall belong almost entirely to the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, and that the boys in special schools are 
generally of junior high school age. It is evident that we in the 
junior high school must impart a regularity of life and habits to 
such children. 

Unadjusted children are a heterogenous group. There are the 
extreme cases of maladjustment which no one fails to recognize: 
children who are persistent truants and who consistently cheat or 
lie or steal or are wilfully and cruelly destructive. These are by no 
means all of the unadjusted young people whom we meet daily in 
our schools. There is the individual who never enters into a class 
activity. He neither leads nor follows. He merely sits in the class, 
listless, apathetic, indifferent, and often sullen—a drag on the class 
and on the teacher. He is an unadjusted child. Then there is the 
child who has a grudge against the world in general and against 
the teacher in particular, who represents power and authority. 
There are still other types of unadjusted children: individuals who 
are aggressive and self-assertive, offensively boastful, and gener- 
ally unruly and disobedient; children who are lazy, who never 
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work to their capacity; boys and girls who are obstinate and in- 
temperate; young people whose emotions are vacillating and un- 
trained; children who are always complaining that something is 
wrong with them. 

That a great deal is wrong with all these young people is evi- 
dent. They need help. They need to gain the ability to do good 
team work with their teachers and with their classmates. They 
need to have their emotional life made firm and fixed. They need 
to learn to behave in such a way as to make life satisfactory to 
themselves and to those with whom they live and work. 

Such adjustment is possible. In school clinics all over this 
country miraculous reformations are taking place gradually and 
effectively under the sympathetic treatment of wise psychologists. 
Many children, however, will never have the benefit of such sci- 
entific treatment, for the psychologist must devote his time to those 
whose cases are extreme. For this reason we who meet these un- 
adjusted children day after day must effect their adjustment. To 
accomplish this work we must possess certain characteristics. We 
ourselves must be socially minded. We must like people and be 
able to work well with them. In order to eliminate any complex 
that could easily be fixed in the schoolroom and to gain and hold 
the child’s confidence we must create that which the unadjusted 
child needs most of all: an atmosphere of freedom and harmony in 
which the child has no fear of ridicule or condemnation and in 
which he never sees any evidence of anger and irritation on our 
part. Just as the doctor must know that a fever is a symptom of 
some hidden cause which he must discover, so we who would effect 
social adjustment must know that the so-called “bad boy” is not 
bad, but rather that his wrong act is a symptom and that the cause 
behind it is a deep-seated conflict between his desires and the de- 
sires of the society in which he lives. 

Innumerable situations can cause a conflict in a child’s mental 
life. The most common cause is the uncongenial home in which the 
relationship between the child and the parents is not a happy one. 
They scold him; they are too severe, or—what is infinitely worse 
—they fluctuate from extreme laxity to extreme severity; or they 
are partial to one child and unjust to another. With the best in- 
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tentions possible parents sometimes neglect a child and make him 
a young social outcast. The presence of a step-parent in the home 
is apt to cause conflict. The child dislikes heartily this outsider 
who unexpectedly became a member of the intimate family group 
and usurped first place in the affection of the child’s parent. These 
are difficult situations for young people to meet. It is little wonder 
that they find relief from pent-up feelings by playing pranks in 
school or by running away from the condition that is so unbear- 
able. Poverty often causes conflict; it makes the child bitter to- 
ward life because he is always hungry; disgusted with his home 
because he and all his family are crowded into one or two bare 
rooms; ashamed of his clothes because they are old and much too 
large for him. Some children are unadjusted because they are 
morbidly conscious of their own lack, of their inability to succeed 
at games, of their unsuccessful work in class, or of the fact that 
they are disliked and unloved, shunned by all who meet them. 

Because of such conditions these children do not see life as 
normal children see it; consequently they react to life in an abnor- 
mal way. They have an utter disregard of the standards and the 
interests of the group. They are antisocial. To adjust these chil- 
dren to life is our task. 

In effecting social adjustment the teacher must follow the same 
line of action which the physician follows: he must detect symp- 
toms; he must discover the cause; he must administer a remedy. 
At once the problem arises: What remedy shall the teacher choose 
and how shall he administer it? 

The psychology of the junior high school child gives the an- 
swer. In the entire life of the individual there is no time like ad- 
olescence in which to appeal to ideals. Because literature is a form 
of life rich in its appeal to the emotions and ideals of youth, it 
offers the very best material for training in conduct. There is noth- 
ing more dynamic in its power to mold character than hero wor- 
ship, for the one who worships becomes like the one worshiped. 

Every teacher of English has seen a character in a book cause 
a transformation in the character of a young person. One of our 
schools had in the student body a boy who was the despair of his 
parents and teachers. He had a good mind, but was mentally lazy. 
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During the first part of his school life he failed consistently. He 
lived an aimless sort of existence, playing about in school, happy 
when he could make the class laugh, and bored when everything 
was orderly. One evening he happened on to Louis Parker’s Dis- 
raeli. Something took place in that boy’s mind and heart as he lost 
himself in the story. Life became serious and purposeful. He 
buckled down to work. He wanted to make good. He did make 
good, and today he is an earnest and successful young business 
man. He declares that he gained a purpose in life when he became 
acquainted with Disraeli. 

In such a way can other young people become adjusted to life. 
We, however, who have these children during the plastic adolescent 
period must not leave the matter to chance, hoping that some book 
will give the child standards of conduct like those of the society in 
which he lives. Nor is it enough to put a book into a child’s hand 
and expect it to solve a problem in maladjustment. Our task is to 
direct the child to read, to see that each child reads the book that 
will enable him to become adjusted to his life. 

The process of directing a child to read is a very particular one. 
It demands all the tact and resourcefulness that a teacher can 
master. It demands that he who directs be a lover of books, that 
he know the joy of being lost in a book. It demands that he be 
able to make reading easy and attractive so that those who have 
always had an aversion to reading will want to read. It demands 
that he be well acquainted with the books that appeal to modern 
boys and girls. 

Possibly the best way to determine what books young people 
like to read is to consult those children who read a great deal. Re- 
cently I made such a survey of two thousand children. I found 
that the fighting instinct is very strong in the boys, for they almost 
unanimously gave war stories first place. One boy expressed his 
preference thus: ‘My favorite stories are those that tell about war 
on sea, land, and plane. I am naturally very bloodthirsty and like 
to fight with anything from my fists to a cannon.” Books of adven- 
ture received second place in the boys’ vote. One boy wrote: “I 
like adventures in the wilds of Africa, because they take me into 
the densest jungles away from civilization, and I don’t care very 
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much for civilization.” The third place was held by stories of 
sports and school, of which one boy wrote: “I feel as if I could 
read a million of them.” The fourth place was taken by the detec- 
tive stories. One who liked them best wrote: “I like awful detec- 
tive stories because I like to work the plan out in my mind.” Ro- 
mance had no mention in the boys’ list. One boy evidently stated 
the point of view of all the others when he wrote: “TI like western 
stories best because they haven’t so many women in them.” The 
girls’ vote showed that the maternal instinct is uppermost in the 
girl. Stories of romance and home life took the first place. One girl 
expressed her taste thus: “I like stories that have a tall hero, a 
beautiful heroine, and a bad villain. I want the book to be full of 
thrilling romance and adventure, and yet I do not want it to be the 
blood-curdling kind that boys read.” 

Directing a child to read demands also that the child have 
freedom to start with the kind of book in which he is already inter- 
ested. Whatever we teachers may think of the book that the child 
chooses, we must accept it. Too often has a child been barred from 
the land of books by a teacher’s insisting that he read only first- 
rate books. There are innumerable wholesome books that appeal 
to the best in a child. They are not first-rate books; neither are 
they trash. They depict interesting adventures and deeds of cour- 
age and bravery. They have modern situations. The children love 
them and should be encouraged to read them, for only those books 
that appeal to the child strongly will have power to effect adjust- 
ment. 

That there are some pernicious books which no young people 
should read I grant. They are not only those two dozen American 
magazines that were barred from Canada because of their salacious 
character. The most pernicious books in our country are those 
books which Bliss Perry condemns because they “deny, implicitly 
or explicitly, that men and women possess organs of will, powers 
of control in the presence of temptation.” Such books are as power- 
ful an influence for wrong in the lives of these young people, who 
are already started on the wrong way, as the right books are power- 
ful for good. 

In a western junior high school there is a teacher who is doing 
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outstanding work in effecting social adjustment through directed 
reading. It is her policy to give the child entire freedom in the book 
that he first brings to class. It is her way of knowing his interests, 
his needs, and his stage of development. One semester she had in 
an upper-grade class a girl with very good mental ability who was 
doing poor work in all her classes. A conversation with the child 
showed that she was uninterested in school and generally anti- 
social in her attitude. When asked what kind of books she liked to 
read, she insisted that she never read anything, that she had no in- 
terest in any kind of stories. In another and more intimate confer- 
ence the girl acknowledged that she enjoyed reading stories in a 
certain magazine which one sees in every corner drug store from 
New York to Los Angeles. For a moment the teacher thought she 
could not possibly follow her usual procedure in this case. On sec- 
ond thought she decided that she could not be certain of any other 
method. The girl brought the magazine early one morning, and the 
teacher read the story. It was salacious. It was pernicious in the 
extreme. During a conference there came an opportunity for the 
teacher to suggest the next book. It was evident that the girl’s in- 
terest lay in home stories in which one of the members of the group 
was unfaithful to the other. It was evident, too, that the child was 
mentally and physically mature. What should such a girl read 
next! The books the other girls were reading had no interest for 
her. Here was a problem that challenged the teacher. She allowed 
the girl to become interested in a book, written by a modern mas- 
ter, in which he tells the story of a splendid woman in her struggle 
to live with her unfaithful husband. The girl devoured the book. 
She asked for more. Gradually she was led to other kinds of books 
which depicted human struggles of other types. Day by day the 
girl became a new individual, sweet and lovable and interested in 
school. In a conference with her teacher she remarked that she 
never wanted to read those stories that she used to read, for they 
depicted situations which were neither real nor worth while. 

In this way social adjustment can be effected. A book is never 
superimposed. The teacher directs and guides, but never com- 
mands. Impulsion, not compulsion, brings the desired effect. 
Children who need adjustment have varying degrees of intel- 
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ligence. Though not all of them by any means are subnormal, 
many do have defective intelligence. In these days of ability group- 
ing the children with subnormal intelligence are generally segre- 
gated into special groups. Putting them off by themselves, how- 
ever, does not solve all of their problems. It does not make them 
socially minded. They continue to be members of the student 
body; they enter into various activities of the group as a whole. 
Frequently a subnormal child belongs to a family in which he has 
normal brothers and sisters, and he and they together attend the 
same school. 

Can directed reading effect social adjustment for the mentally 
subnormal child? The child with low intelligence finds reading a 
very laborious process. He can read only those books that are 
suited to his mentality. Generally the content of such books is too 
immature for his years and experience. There are a few books, 
however, that contain a second- or third-grade vocabulary with 
content that is adult in interest. Possibly the best of these is Stories 
of Pioneer Life, by Bass. One boy who had subnormal mental 
ability and who was extremely disorderly and unlawful became ab- 
sorbed one day in this book and spent every leisure moment read- 
ing it. When he finished it he demanded another. Little by little 
this very antisocial individual came to have a group consciousness 
through reading. 

Occasionally we find a subnormal child with a special talent. 
That talent is the child’s salvation and raises him from the plain of 
the mentally submerged; but it does not make him socially minded. 
Robert was a subnormal child, but a master with the violin. His 
attitude was antisocial in the extreme. He could not enter a class 
without causing some disturbance. His actions were violently anti- 
social. The boy’s teacher was a wise woman. She appeared to pay 
no attention to his peculiarities and did all she could to help the 
others to ignore his irritating way. But all the time she was study- 
ing the child and making it possible for him to express himself in as 
many social ways as possible. She tried a book or two, but they 
failed. They were too childish. One day she put Miss Ettie Lee’s 
edition of Les Misérables into his hands. He liked it from the be- 
ginning. Slowly he read. It gripped his attention. He took it home 
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at night and sat up late with it, so interested was he in Valjean’s 
experiences. The next day his teacher granted his wish to read as 
long as he wanted. In the course of the morning he became weary 
and laid the book down. He asked the teacher if he could tell the 
class about Valjean. Of course she granted his request. At the 
end of another day he finished the book, with the remark that he 
did not know that books could be so interesting. Valjean became 
that lad’s hero; he lived with him and dreamed of him for months; 
he tried to act the way Valjean would have acted. Little by little 
he read other books, and little by little took on a more social at- 
titude. That boy was a potential criminal; today he is a law-abid- 
ing citizen. 

The dull child very often presents a problem in social adjust- 
ment. He generally finds school uninteresting, for he drifts at once 
to the bottom of the class. Because he is afraid of failure he be- 
‘comes a vagabond and runs away from the thing he dislikes; or he 
compensates for his lack of ability by committing some antisocial 
act. The success of directing this kind of a child to read depends 
largely, as it does with all the others, on enlisting his interests. 

Mary was a dull child. She was intolerable at school and incor- 
rigible at home. What to do with Mary was a problem that inter- 
ested many of us. She would steal and lie habitually; she was 
obstinate and revengeful. When we talked with her she smiled but 
remained inarticulate. One day I gave her Eight Cousins. She was 
interested at once and asked to take the book home. A few days 
later she returned it and asked if we had another one like it. The 
next was Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. Mary continued reading; 
for when her interest lagged, we stimulated it. She liked the first 
book, but it effected little social adjustment. Book after book made 
its impression until Mary gradually became obedient and socially 
normal. Her mind will probably always be dull; but she will be a 
helpful member of the society in which she lives. 

Among the antisocial members of a school there are many who 
are supernormal. It is they who need our best work, for they can 
easily become our quick-witted and clever criminals. The child’s 
supernormal ability is not the cause of his trouble; rather it is some 
conflict in his life. A good book with strong characters will do 
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much for these children. John, a boy of thirteen, had an intel- 
ligence quotient of 165. He was indifferent and bored when his 
classmates carried on activities that seemed childish and foolish to 
him. John’s special interest was science. He could easily have car- 
ried college science on his program but he was not ready to be 
pushed ahead. He had much to learn in the junior high school, 
especially to work with his classmates. John’s English teacher 
knew that she must make use of his interest. In a conference 
with him she suggested that he read David Copperfield and see 
if he could use the scientific method in analyzing the charac- 
ters. John was interested at once. At first he read because he 
wanted to make the study; very soon he read because he was inter- 
ested in the story. As he read, he turned the scientific analytical 
method on the characters and their social relationships and pro- 
duced a character study that any adult would be proud to have 
written. John likes fiction now. He likes his classmates; he enters 
into class discussion; he is glad to make his contribution to the 
work of the group. He is a socially minded child. 

All adjustment of brilliant unsocial children demands that 
they are not offered food that is too adulterated. Brilliant children 
often become unsocial because they have never been stimulated; 
they have never had to study either at home or at school. They 
just “get by.”’ Such young people must be directed to read books 
that will challenge their mental ability rather than deaden it. Jane, 
who had an intelligence quotient of 154, brought to class one of a 
series of books written for eight-year-old girls. The teacher dis- 
covered her interest and introduced her to a splendid book of 
school life. Jane liked it and never went back to the baby food 
she had previously enjoyed. 

In ways like these a teacher can effect social adjustment 
through directed reading. One should not expect sudden conver- 
sion. The most lasting reform is generally the most gradual. One 
should not be worried if a child slips a bit. Who has not had pe- 
riods of reading something that was not the best. Two such periods 
came in my life. I lived through them as did my mother, who was 
secretly horrified at the propensity which she thought might go 
with me through life. The first period came when I read Marie 
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Corelli’s Thelma. It was the first romance that I had read. Here 
was something which I had not known existed. I read it and re- 
read it, how many times I have forgotten. Daily I arose at day- 
break in order to read some of the choicest selections. I went to 
my room the moment I returned from school to read slowly the 
love scenes. I took the book to bed with me, so necessary was it to 
my very life. Eventually I came to speak as Thelma spoke, to 
mother and father and teacher. My mother was worried; my father 
was disgusted; and my teacher was amused. Suddenly there came 
a day when Thelma lost its charm. Something made me tired of it. 
Once more I was a normal girl with normal interests, probably a 
bit wiser and a bit sadder from my experience with Thelma. At 
any rate I took the next step in my reading which was on a higher 
plane. 

The process of effecting social adjustment will take time, for 
it is one of training emotions and conduct. The test of the success 
of the process is whether the child is adjusted, whether he can 
carry on the various relationships so that he and the group of which 
he is a member can live effectively and harmoniously. 





EXERCISES AND WRITING 
KATE W. SMITH 


The many standardized tests, such as the Briggs, the Pressey, 
and the Wisconsin Sentence Recognition, attempt to measure skill 
in ordinary English usage. They aim to show in concentrated form 
the pupil’s habits in written English. But we may well ask what 
happens after this diagnosis. How is the education of pupils taking 
these tests furthered? Of what value are such tests in directing 
teaching procedure? 

To help build up correct habits, exercise books have been writ- 
ten. The overworked English teacher especially welcomes exer- 
cises in leaflet form calling for correction of error, choice of form, 
or the writing of a single specified form. Such exercises demand 
little time for correction; moreover the correction may often safely 
be left in the hands of pupils. Inasmuch as we are interested in 
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such exercises only as they contribute to skill in spontaneous writ- 
ing, it would be well to study more carefully the relationship be- 
tween exercises and composition needs. 

We are indebted to Mr. Matthew Willing’ for publishing the 
results of an investigation to determine whether themes or proof- 
reading and error-recognition tests form the more reliable measure 
of a pupil’s skill in the mechanics of writing. “A teacher in order 
to address herself to the needs of individual pupils must first find 
out what those needs are. She must do this in ways that are eco- 
nomical as to time and effort, and comprehensive as to returns.”’ 

Mr. Willing carried on a very exhaustive experiment with sev- 
enty eighth- and ninth-grade pupils of the Lincoln School. He col- 
lected from each pupil 1,200 words of composition, all written in 
half-hour periods in school and embracing a variety of subject mat- 
ter: original writing, reproductions, and papers based on science 
and history. All the errors in this writing were carefully tabulated. 
He then gave sixteen standard formal tests, again tabulating the 
errors in English usage. Did the pupil’s error score in the tests 
correspond to that in the written composition? Will doing exercises 
correctly insure freedom from errors in composition? The answer 
to this question is of importance to the English teacher. 

Mr. Willing considered the 1,200 words of composition the cri- 
terion of each pupil’s skill in the mechanics of writing. As a result 
of a comparison of error scores on tests and in the criterion, he 
found that while formal tests are good for group measurement, as 
from them one can predict the average number of errors pupils will 
make in 1,200 words of composition, their value for individual di- 
agnosis is not great. Many of these were proofreading or error- 
recognition tests. It is evident that correcting errors in the writing 
of someone else is a different matter from demonstrating our own 
freedom from such errors. “It would appear that noting the ‘com- 
ma splice’ in proofreading is a considerably different thing, for 
these pupils, from avoiding it in their own writing.” Mr. Willing’s 
investigation shows us the limitations of error correction exercises. 


* Willing, Valid Diagnosis in High School Composition, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Mr. Willing further states: “As for general measures of com- 
position accuracy, single 200-word themes, original or reproduc- 
tions, correlate much more highly with a reliable composition cri- 
terion than do even very extended and well-made formal tests.” 
Yet, since the careful examination of an adequate amount of a pu- 
pil’s writing is impractical, he concludes that we need to invent or 
discover “test stimuli that will produce typical or habitual compo- 
sition reactions.” He thinks Mr. Frank Clapp’ is on the right track. 
Mr. Clapp’s exercises are completion ones, or they call for an act 
of composition. For instance, one reads as follows: “Ask me to 
hand the papers to you and James.” It is evident that the writing 
of the request would contain the troublesome “me” used in a double 
object. 

I believe everybody agrees that we must begin any effective 
teaching by pretesting our pupils in their writing abilities, and that 
composition exercises should fit the needs of our particular pupils. 
Mr. Lyman’ proved by an experiment conducted in four schools 
in different geographical areas that the prevailing errors differ in 
different localities. 

Miss Camenisch, author of the Chicago Practice Tests,* has 
founded her exercises upon demonstrated needs of pupils under her 
observation. Since she has had such marked success in helping her 
pupils acquire greater accuracy, her exercises are worthy of care- 
ful consideration. The fact that a pupil can compare his own writ- 
ing with a correction sheet makes them in a way self-administering 
and a very practical saving of the teacher’s time. Although they 
are sure to find a helpful place in any remedial program, yet, bear- 
ing in mind the limitations of proofreading exercises, we must not 
rely entirely upon this type of exercise. We must keep the pupil 
practicing, in his own writing, the forms which give him trouble. 

Miss Shepherd, of the University High School, Chicago, has 
for some time built her course’ in English Usage upon the demon- 

* Clapp, “A Test for Habits in English,” Elementary English Review (Febru- 
ary, 1926). 

* School Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 2, February, 1918. 

*The English Journal, 6705 Yale Avenue, Chicago. 

*“An Experiment in Teaching English Usage to Junior High School Pupils,” 
School Review (November, 1925). 
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strated needs of her pupils as shown by their papers in the content 
courses. She has described her procedure quite in detail, and a re- 
view of it seems worth while. After examining papers turned in to 
science or history teachers, she assigns a lesson to each pupil by 
writing on the margin of his paper “Agreement” or “Capitaliza- 
tion” or ‘““Appositive set off by comma.” The pupil’s first duty upon 
receiving his paper is to list in his notebook the lesson he must 
study. Perhaps he needs to look up the point in some book of 
usage; perhaps he needs to have the teacher explain to him; per- 
haps he needs to apply what he already knows. At all events he is 
given practice on the particular form. As soon as he is willing to 
assume responsibility for writing this form correctly in the future, 
he is given a test, and, if he passes it, he is on his own responsibility 
so far as this form is concerned. The only proof of his real mastery 
is his use of the correct form in his later writing. It might seem 
from this plan that each member of the class would be studying 
different usage forms. It usually happens, however, that a group 
is made up of those who need the same kind of instruction at the 
same time. Those who do not need this practice are excused to 
read. A literature unit is opened early in the course for those who 
do not need usage. Some pupils have many lessons to learn, and 
others very few. 

The teacher keeps at her desk a chart with pupils’ names at the 
top and the points with which the course deals listed at the left. By 
reading down the chart, she can see each pupil’s special need; by 
reading across, she can see how many pupils need practice on a 
given point. The pupil later records in his notebook the date upon 
which he takes responsibility for future correct writing of a given 
form. 

A plan like this has the evident advantage of enlisting the pu- 
pil’s active co-operation in overcoming his faults. Probably the 
minimum essentials required of all pupils should be few in number. 
If these few are not observed by pupils who write fluently, the plan 
of having a chart for them to see is, I believe, very much worth 
while. Although it is costly in time, I have found it most reward- 
ing. A pupil’s reaction often is, “I know how to do that.” Putting 
responsibility upon him to demonstrate that he knows, and so to 
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remove the check opposite his name, will be one effective way of 
overcoming mistakes due to carelessness. 

Strongly as many feel that correct form should be learned by a 
process of reasoning, the fact that the pupil in Dr. Willing’s experi- 
ment who scored zero in the New York Survey Grammar Test*® 
wrote the best paper suggests how little effect a knowledge of tech- 
nical grammar may have upon writing. Although we grant that an 
educated man should be able to defend his usage, are there not cer- 
tain forms that should become fixed by opportunities for persistent 
use? A few of the unquestioned forms often needed in writing 
should be so treated. 

Dr. Morrison calls attention to the fact that in the English 
field there are at least four different types of teaching: grammar, 
a science type; literature, an appreciation type; composition, a 
language-arts type; and spelling, a pure-practice type.’ “There is 
perhaps no single factor so commonly responsible for non-mastery 
as persistent attempts to achieve a given learning product under 
the wrong type of technique.” Are there not a few common usages 
that should be learned on pure-practice principles? 

Some English exercises are constructed so that the pupil has 
the choice of two forms, as “John asked Mary and (I, me) to go to 
the movies.” Would we give the pupil 6+7—(18, 13)? Yet why 
is not one as logical as the other? Is it not possible for us to teach 
a few important forms often required in writing so that we can get 
an immediate visualization of the correct form without considering 
a right or a wrong form? If we continue to require the apostrophe 
as a sign of possession, we must conclude, judging from the con- 
stant recurrence of errors in its use, that our teaching of possessive 
forms has been ineffective. Would it not be possible to give many 
brief practices in which pupils will visualize correct forms, and react 
quickly in writing some such exercise as the following? “Of the 
five cars parked near our house, one is owned by the janitor, one 
belongs to the workmen, one to a lady, one to Mr. Brown, and the 


* Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
"Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 
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fifth is the property of two college boys. Tell what kind of a car 
each is, using the possessive form in each statement.” If the teach- 
er adapted a similar exercise to her pupils and gave them practice 
in writing five forms at the beginning of each period for awhile, 
could she not later hold them responsible for these forms? 

We may well conclude that the most helpful exercises are yet 
to be written. Dr. Willing says, “Types of tests are much needed 
which will serve in some way to secure a reliable, comprehensive, 
and readily analyzable product of the natural writing reactions of 
individuals.” This statement is a challenge to English teachers, 
surely. Meantime we can do no better than to read as much of our 
pupils’ writing as possible. 

And herein lies danger, danger that we lose our sense of propor- 
tion. Of what value is correctness in form unless the pupil has 
something to say? We quote from Dr. Morrison: “As the pupil 
grows in intellectual breadth and in coherency of his intellectual 
content, he has more meanings to express, his meanings are more 
complex, and he requires new usages and discourse forms for the 
expression of his meaning. ... . If he does not grow, it is of no 
manner of service to teach him principles which he does not use.” 
We need to remind ourselves that it is better for the pupil to use 
more complex constructions and make errors than for him to con- 
fine himself to the few simple ones that he knows. Such errors are 
a sign of healthy growth. So we shall welcome divergences from 
commonly accepted usage when we feel sure that the pupil is try- 
ing for more power and variety of expression. 

It is much harder and much more important to see the thought- 
value of any piece of writing in its relation to the pupil who wrote 
it than to point out errors. One teacher said to me, “I do not know 
how to read themes. I can correct errors in the mechanics of writ- 
ing, but I know I should not concentrate attention entirely upon 
them.” I remember feeling rebuked by a pupil whose written work 
was very inaccurate. I was trying to single out a few important 
forms for him to write correctly. He listened patiently to me—my 
criticism was an old story. And then he said, “But what do you 
think of it? Have I said anything worth while? What do you think 
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of my idea?” I felt rebuked, because I realized that my first com- 
ment should have been upon the thought-value. 

A most helpful study in this connection and one greatly needed 
to supplement Dr. Willing’s (which concerns itself entirely with 
form) has just been made by Professor Allan Abbott and assist- 
ants.® It is based on an examination of 3,386 pupil themes from 
the Washington Irving High School, New York. Each theme was 
read with reference to a definite list of essentials in form, and sam- 
ple themes have been scaled. But the teacher who gets no meaning 
from scales will find suggestions in discerning comments on good, 
poor, and average themes. These comments always fall under two 
heads, thought-value and form. The errors, which are carefully 
tabulated, receive mention only after some discriminating com- 
ments on the thought-value. This pamphlet will be very helpful to 
any teacher, suggesting not only how to read themes, but how to 
keep in mind the proportion between thought-value and form. 

Professor Abbott once said, “If we could only help pupils to 
see what they can do with words!” I believe Luella Cook’s Experi- 
ments in Writing,® a text designed for the senior high school, is a 
distinct contribution, destined to be of service to more mature pu- 
pils in realizing such an aim. It does not neglect matters of form, 
either. Yet, of course, each one of us is really the only one who 
can make a textbook perfectly adapted to her own pupils! 

In accordance with Dr. Willing’s suggestion about the need of 
exercises calling for neither proofreading, error recognition, nor 
the choice of given forms, but requiring a response “very similar to 
that which a pupil makes to his own expression demands,” I have 
been thinking about some to fit the minimum requirements of the 
Illinois Association of Teachers of English. To find what uses of 
capitals we still need to teach any individual pupils at the beginning 
of the ninth grade we might give a completion pretest as follows: 

® Composition Standards, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 


* Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1927. 
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EXERCISES AND WRITING 


My name is . My birthday is 








Street Number City State 
I live at. 


I go to school all the days of the week except. 
The school year begins in and ends in 
My studies this year are , 
Our longest vacation comes in ; our Christmas vacation 
comes in ; 
Baseball teams are active in the , and football teams in 
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San Francisco is of Chicago; Boston is of 
Chicago. 








Some such exercises as those which follow might be used, one 
at the beginning of each period, as long as pupils need further prac- 
tice in the use of capitals: 


1. Write a statement about three of our national holidays, telling also, 
if you like, how you usually celebrate each. 

2. Write a little paragraph in which you name at least three books you 
have read, mentioning in each case the author’s name. 

3. Write a paragraph in which you name at least two schools you have 
attended. (Of course you may include our school.) 

4. Name two clubs connected with the school, and give your idea about 
the value of each. 

5. Name the athletic field and the study hall of this school, with a state- 
ment about the part each plays in school life. 

6. Write a paragraph in which you give the addresses and birthdays of 
three of your friends. 

7. Write a little paragraph on “My Travels” in which you name at least 
three places you have visited or passed through. They may, of course, be 
places very near your home. In naming a town, always add the name of the 
state to identify your town. 

8. Write a paragraph in which you speak of three prominent people and 
the service that each is rendering. 

9. Write about the last football game you attended, mentioning the date 
of the game, the time the game was called, and which goal each of the teams 
had at the opening of the game. 

10. Mention three famous buildings in Chicago (or in your town) and tell 
on what street each is located. 


Mr. Brown has told us the importance of dictation exercises in 
the training of the French boy.*® He calls attention to the fact that 


* Rollo Walter Brown, How the French Boy Learns to Write. 
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pupils need steady practice in writing. Dictation exercises will give 
pupils practice in spelling the words listed in the minimum require- 
ments, as well as practice in other details of punctuation. 


REQUIREMENTS IN FORM FOR WRITTEN ENGLISH 
(ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH ) 


TEST FOR ITEM 7: DICTATION 

Jack went ¢o the river to skate one quiet winter afternoon. His two chums, 
Harry and Fred, went, too. When they got there, they chose a smooth place, 
and putting on their skates, started out together. 

“T’ve already won two races,” said Fred to Jack. “I’ll bet I can beat you.” 

“My skate is loose,” Jack shouted. “Wait until I fix it.” 

“All right,” said Fred. “You’re quite sure to lose anyway.” 

They let Fred choose the distance and course. The two boys started off. 
Gradually they separated, the boastful Fred taking the lead. It developed that 
Fred had chosen a place where there was rough and broken ice. He tripped and 
fell flat on his face. Jack, catching up, didn’t know whether to go on or not. 
He finally decided to help Fred. When they were dining together that night 
Harry asked, “Now which of you boys won that race?” 


DICTATION FOR DRILL 


1. It’s too late to catch the two-o’clock car. 
2. Who’s there? 
3. Whose book is missing? 
4. You’re mistaken about your lesson. 
5. You will Jose your money if you carry it Joose in your pocket. 
6. I was speaking with our congressman about his recent speech. 
7. Although the baby was quite sick last night, she is quietly sleep- 
ing now. 
8. He is always altogether courteous. 
9. Let me advise you to accept John’s advice. 
10. He was conscious that his coarse language had disappointed her. 
11. He is too tired to walk the two miles to the town. 
12. Their parents had already arrived there. 
13. Friends, are we all ready to go on together? 
14. Wait until I put the undeveloped films into a separate package. 
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DEFENDING THE DE COVERLEY PAPERS 


One of the surest ways to precipitate an argument in any group of 
English teachers seems to be by questioning the place of the De Coverley 
Papers in the English curriculum. Ardent defenders of Sir Roger arise at 
once to combat the groans of condemnation which the very mention of the 
book immediately calls forth. I do not know why I choose to defend the 
Papers except that it is the only piece of literature on the college list 
which I have ever thoroughly disliked teaching. Having converted my- 
self, however, I am perhaps more anxious to convert others. 

When my aversion was strongest, I was still laboring under the delu- 
sion that if my pupils gave their “days and nights to the study of Addi- 
son” they would attain a style “familiar but not coarse, elegant but not 
ostentatious.’’ Since then, years of continuous warfare on dangling par- 
ticiples and amputated clauses have made me doubt the wisdom of asking 
twentieth-century students to imitate the classic style. I still hope my 
classes know that a “gray pad” is not a door mat, and that a “brace of 
geldings” is not, as someone once suggested, material for a meat pie; but 
aside from a little word-study necessary for intelligent reading, I no long- 
er emphasize style as the chief point of interest in the De Coverley Pa- 
pers. 

When I disliked teaching these essays I thought it was largely be- 
cause my pupils disliked them so cordially. It may have been the other 
way round, of course, but I am sure that they seemed more remote than 
anything else my classes read. I concluded that any piece of literature 
which seems to them to have no immediate connection with their own ex- 
perience of the life around them is pretty generally wasted on them. I 
know it is dangerous to risk a statement about our chief aim in teaching 
literature, but I think I am ready to say that I’d rather have my pupils 
do a little individual thinking as a result of their study of literature than 
any other one thing. So I tried to devise a plan which would make them 
think and at the same time bring The Spectator a little nearer home. 

At the very beginning I want my pupils to get some idea of eight- 
eenth-century life, so I assign topics from Macaulay’s History or from 
the excellent introduction to the Abbott edition. They usually find this 
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interesting reading, and their reports on it furnish opportunity for a little 
oral English. From this introductory material they learn the purpose of 
The Spectator, and from the first two papers, “The Spectator Himself” 
and “The Club,” they become acquainted with the method the editors 
intend to follow in their attempt to establish a rational standard in “mor- 
als and manners, art and literature.” I find young people a bit doubtful 
of men who set themselves up as criterions in so broad a field, but just as 
soon as the papers involving criticism begin, I ask them each day to dis- 
cover what is being criticized or ridiculed and to decide whether they 
think there was any need for such criticism. I find that the best way for 
them to understand what Addison and Steele are trying to reform is to 
try to find a parallel in twentieth-century life for the eighteenth-century 
abuse. This necessitates thought and stimulates interest. They cannot 
find parallels unless they have read carefully enough to know what the 
Spectator is talking about, and they cannot trace any analogy without 
earnest thought. Just as soon as they begin to see that the very things 
Addison is decrying in the early eighteenth century are still abuses, and 
that the same weaknesses and foibles exist today in modified form, the 
De Coverley Papers take on a new significance and the class reads them 
with new interest. One girl said this year that it is interesting to note the 
changed manners and customs, but that people haven’t changed one bit. 
They seem quite delighted to find that the only thing that hasn’t changed 
appreciably is human nature. 

Here are a few of the parallels we traced this year. While reading 
“The Family Portraits,” someone pointed out that there is still a false 
pride in ancestors among some of those whose ancestors traveled in the 
spacious “Mayflower,” but whose achievements seem to be limited to that 
fact. And someone else suggested that certain southern aristocrats can 
trace their ancestry back to the penal colony of Virginia. Many could see 
a parallel between “Sir Roger’s Economy” and the modern practice of 
mortgaging houses to purchase automobiles, and buying extravagant 
clothes and furniture on the instalment plan. We read the papers on 
“Party Spirit” just before election day. Several thought there was quite 
as much to criticize in the election spirit exhibited in Boston and New 
York this year as in Addison’s England. They seemed to think, however, 
that parties within parties are worse today than regular political divisions 
according to principles. They cited “dark horses” in presidential conven- 
tions who were not the best presidential material available. When we dis- 
cussed Sir Roger’s speech at the assizes, the speech which said so little 
and was so generally commended, I asked the class if they thought any 
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speeches like his were made nowadays. There was loud acclamation that 
most speeches made over the radio are of a similar nature. One boy bold- 
ly asserted that much of what he heard in church was of doubtful impor- 
tance; another questioned whether all the speeches heard in our assem- 
bly hall merit the applause they receive; finally someone ventured that at 
least some of the talk up at the Capitol is “so little to the purpose” that 
the reporters on the Hartford dailies need scarcely “trouble their readers 
with an account of them.” I was rather surprised when we read “The 
Coverley Ghost” and “Moll White” to find a few who saw some parallel 
between them and Conan Doyle’s spiritism and Margery’s escapades. 

“The Polite World” furnished an opportunity of showing that the 
country today with its telephones, moving pictures, radio, better facili- 
ties for transportation, and so forth cannot be so remote from the town 
as it was in Addison’s day; but in the course of discussion one boy said 
that if what he had read was true of a certain play in New York last win- 
ter, called What Price Glory, he thought there were still people in the 
city making use of the “most coarse, uncivilized words in our language.” 

In a slightly different way we traced another parallel. I find just tell- 
ing a class at the beginning of the course that The Spectator was the fore- 
runner of modern periodicals makes very little impression. Until they 
really understand the papers, they feel very sorry indeed for any periodi- 
cal which would dare claim a relationship. Along about the middle of the 
course, after they have a fair idea of what the Spectator is trying to do, 
and see that the eighteenth century is not so remote as they at first sup-, 
posed, I send them to the library to inspect current magazines, study the 
tables of contents, and investigate any departments they think bear a re- 
semblance to The Spectator. This year they came back with the claim 
that all editorial pages bear a certain likeness, and that the “Contributor’s 
Club” in the Atlantic, “As I Like It” in Scribner’s, “The Lion’s Mouth” 
in Harper’s, “The Gossip Shop” and “Point of View” in The Bookman 
are all written in a spirit not so different from the original Spectator’s. 
Having located these departments, they were given an opportunity to 
read selections from them and to discuss similarities and differences. 

I think on the whole the class was pleasantly surprised in the De 
Coverley Papers. They liked getting acquainted with the character of Sir 
Roger and of the Spectator, and with the life in London and in the coun- 
try, but I think they enjoyed most discovering that these papers are not 
so purely a relic of the past as they had feared. 

IRENE HILt FITZGERALD 


BuLKeLey Hicu ScHoor 
HartTForD, CONNECTICUT 
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BOOKKEEPING IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


High-school students may be as much interested in a bookkeeping 
project for themes as my college Freshmen. As an example of how themes 
are graded (theoretically) we use the conventional form of account. The 
market price for themes, new, first class in every way, is one hundred 
units. Deductions are made for misspelled words, faulty grammar, faulty 
and deficient punctuation, and poor sentence structure. I usually “charge” 
high for misspelled words, for my students have been very weak there, 
and this is one way to make them more careful. An account may stand 
somewhat as follows: 


JoHN DoE 


Debits Credits 
Misspelled words Neat manuscript 
Grammatical errors Good organization 
Awkward sentences Original thought 
Faults of punctuation Easy style 


I “charge” a higher rate for mistakes after we have studied certain 
topics than I would otherwise. College freshmen are supposed to have a 
good foundation in grammar and punctuation, but most students make 
some mistakes. After we have reviewed grammar and punctuation the 
mistakes should be reduced to a very low number, consequently the as- 
sessment for mistakes is high enough that the student takes care. 

These examples are merely suggestions for stimulating a student’s 
thought about the value of his own theme, and they have been worth the 
time given to illustrate the idea. There are many things to be debited or 
credited. I try to show pupils that mere mechanical correctness does not 
deserve a high grade, though I conceive that teaching mechanical correct- 
ness is one function of a teacher of composition. Originality, new ap- 
proach, vividness, are to be placed on the credit side. Tameness, vague- 
ness, extravagance, are chalked on the debit side. The grade is accounted 
for, and the accounting of grades is sometimes worth while. 


ARTEMISIA B. BRYSON 


Texas CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
Fort WorTH, TEXAS 
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PRESENTING POETRY TO RELUCTANT JUNIORS 


Almost every high-school English course arrives eventually at a 
point where poetry must be presented, and many a teacher faced by a 
class of those restless, motor-minded youths so largely featured in learned 
treatises on psychology has wondered what could be accomplished by the 
attempt; what possible point of contact there could be between an art 
based on fine perceptions and subtle imagery and this rough-and-tumble 
crew whose literary appetite seems to find satisfaction in nothing more 
delicate than a diet of blood and sand. 

If this critical point in the course is not reached until the Junior or 
Senior year, the problem is not so difficult as might at first appear. Boys 
and girls of that age are eager to test the worth-whileness of experience 
and thought; and in this day, they look at life with a candor and sincere- 
ity which are surely closely related to that truth which Keats maintained 
is beauty. They are quite evidently ready to be led—long and tedious 
though the process prove to be—to a cultivation of “those general chari- 
ties of heart, sincerities of thought and graces of habit which are likely,” 
so Ruskin says, “to lead them throughout life to prefer openness to affec- 
tation, realities to shadows and beauty to corruption.” 

But what is the relation between this lofty aim and the teaching of 
poetry? Just this: Poetry, if it be worthy of the name, must possess 
among other qualities, one or more of the following: sincerity or truth in 
thought and feeling, worth-whileness of purpose and idea, and beauty and 
appropriateness of form and expression. By taking these essentials of 
poetry as a basis of judgment, a standard is set up by which not only 
poetry and other forms of literature may be tested, but other arts and ac- 
tivities as well. But can pupils be aroused to an interest in such abstrac- 
tions? The answer was found to be in the affirmative when this approach 
was tried in Junior classes composed largely of the mechanically minded 
boys mentioned above. By beginning with a consideration of truth and 
sincerity, beauty gradually unfolded; and by appealing to judgment and 
reason, appreciation frequently developed. 

In these classes, discussion and illustration by use of the textbook 
was often supplemented by a simple device which proved very useful in 
stimulating interest. For this some of the Teachers College tests in judg- 
ing poetry, prepared by Allan Abbott and M. R. Trabue, were used. 
These tests consist of a series of poems graded in difficulty of content, 
each one of the series having with it three other versions which closely 
resemble the original but are purposely oversentimentalized, rhythmically 
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disturbed, or made commonplace in expression. After class discussion of 
the poetry in the required collection, a poem from the group in the poetry 
judgment test was given with its three weakened versions, and the class 
set to find the original and identify the version which emphasized false 
feeling, awkward form, or trite expression. Even the laziest or most in- 
different pupil tried to see how many he could “guess right.” At first that 
was the sole motive in a great many cases; but gradually as each pupil 
began to see why he considered certain lines untrue, or certain expressions 
commonplace, he unconsciously took an interest in applying these tests 
to magazine or newspaper verse which was brought in by members of the 
class. This procedure was continued throughout the course, but the em- 
phasis was gradually shifted from the negative point of view to the affirm- 
ative, from the weakened versions to the original; so that the pupils were 
not looking for faulty lines and idea, but for beauty of expression, truth 
in thought and feeling, and skill in form. At first when time was given 
to consideration of passages brought in to be measured by our accepted 
standards, it was found, as might be expected in the Junior year, that the 
girls seemed to have most difficulty in detecting oversentimentality, and 
the boys, commonplaceness of expression or idea. Each pupil kept a rec- 
ord of the results of his tests, and considerable improvement in judgment 
was evident as the work progressed. 

To test the sincerity of the interest shown and the value of the les- 
sons learned, the writing of an original bit of poetry or verse was assigned, 
with the proviso that if after earnest effort no poem could be produced, an 
artistic prose description might be submitted. On the day set for the 
themes, only one pupil failed because of inability to hand in the assign- 
ment, and only four prose selections were submitted; the remaining pu- 
pils (about forty-five in number) handed in attempts ranging from the 
freest of free verse to the most formal of sonnets. Nothing of startling 
quality was discovered, but considering the source, the result was often- 
times agreeably surprising. Take, for instance, this effort by a strapping 
youth whose scorn of poetry had been freely voiced at the outset of the 
course, and who later left home and school because of unhappy family 
conditions: 

A busy hearth, 

A cosy room. 

Eager little flames 

Crackling up the flue, 

Gurgling laughter and contented sighs— 

And the mantel clock— 
Tick—tock—tick—tock. 
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A deserted hearth 

An empty home. 

Wistful gray ashes 

Rolled by a sullen draught, 

Dead-weight silence cloaked in shadows— 
But the mantel clock— 
Tick—tock—tick—tock. 


Or this, by an unassuming lad whose forte was mathematics, and whose 
vocabulary for class purposes had generally been limited to a quiet “Yes” 
or “No”: 

Dark shadows 

Lurking deep in the forest. 

Pale moon 

Sailing high through patches of clouds. 

Sentinel pines 

Bordering silver lakes, 

Casting dim reflections on quiet waters. 

Weird shapes 

Outlined against pale skies— 

And a deep stillness 

Broken by the sudden flapping of a heron’s wings. 


“But of what use is such an exercise?” someone may inquire. “Poetry 
will touch most these pupils but seldom after they leave school.” Perhaps, 
but the interest in applying the standards did not end with the study of 
poetry, but was carried over to the discussion of the short-story which 
followed in the course of study, and led to an evaluation of much of the 
reading done without the sanction of school authority, and even to much 
which the pupils observed and heard about them. Movies, for instance. 
Discussions of the current plays in town were often heated, sometimes 
alarming, but nearly always worth while. One vibrant young flapper con- 
fided, “‘I still like those sentimental movies I used to think were the only 
ones worth going to; but I love to ‘show ’em up’ to my friends, and I do 
like better ones, too, now”—a confession which would hardly indicate 
complete fulfilment of Ruskin’s aim quoted at the beginning of this arti- 
cle, but might well be considered encouraging to a teacher of the so-called 
“hard-boiled” younger generation who feels sometimes that her task of 
elevating the race is too tremendous to produce results of any kind. 


Dorotuy K. AusTIN 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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LIFE-SAVERS IN COMPOSITION 


“Help! Help! I’m drowning.” 

“For the good lan’s sake. What can the matter be?” 

“Wh—where am I? O—h—h,” in a voice changing from terror to 
mute surprise. 

And I wakened from a terrible nightmare, which in reality is the day- 
and nightmare of all English teachers. I was drowning in a sea of papers 
and couldn’t get them graded fast enough to save myself. 

Straightway I began to formulate in my mind a plan whereby the 
teacher and pupil might share honors in the felicitation of English work. 
The contract system is the answer for the student, for according to this 
block system the student knows at the outset just what is required of him 
within a given length of time. Should his work be particularly pressing in 
some other subject, the work in English can be slackened for the time be- 
ing, just so the block is completed in the period designated. Now of 
course this may solve the problem for the student, but “What about the 
teacher’s difficulty?” I hear you ask. We shall see. 

Our first consideration will be a text, for of course the student must 
have something down in black and white, something definite to work 
from; in other words, a book to carry around. For actual background, I 
chose The Century Handbook of Writing, by Greever and Jones. The 
charting and systematic, compact arrangement appealed. But now for 
the composition itself, I followed in the footsteps of the Old World. Pré- 
cis writing has for many decades been the accepted form of composition 
in the lycées and secondary schools of the Continent and England. The 
one great fault with written composition as well as oral has always been 
the tendency to beat about the bush and fail to put over the main theme. 
Précis writing eliminates this element and at the same time lessens the 
work of the teacher at least 50 per cent. 

Now for the actual contract which is presented to each student: 

I. Charting: 

a) Make a personal copy of the chart in the front of the text (handbook). 

b) Write out sentences in daily exercises, correcting them in class. (Save 
each day’s work and hand in at end of ten lessons.) 

c) Test on review sentences at end of each ten lessons. 

d) If a grade of 85 per cent is made on review and all daily exercises are 
checked in, the last square in the corresponding row will be signed O.K. 
by the teacher. 

e) Those failing to make the grade of 85 will check individually with the 
teacher. 

f) When the chart is completely checked the course is finished. 
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II. Précis writing: 
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a) At least two précis to every ten lessons in the handbook. 
(1) Stress the point developed in that particular section of the hand- 

book which is being covered at the time. 

(2) All those receiving a grade of A on the first précis of each set 

shall be excused from writing the second. 

(Allow half the semester to “sentence structure” and the other half to the 
remaining sections of the book.) 












Just a suggestion of the chart is given below in order to present the 
idea in a more definite form: 
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The daily lessons consisting of five sentences each, in illustration of 
the point under discussion, shall be carefully gone over in class time and 
shall be checked by the student, but must be saved and handed in to be 
checked on at the end of each ten lessons. No grade need be given on this 
work, but a close check kept to see that the student is doing the daily 
assignments. Grades should be based on volunteer work in class—that is, 
or interpretation and correction of sentences—and the review sentences 
at the end of each ten lessons. These latter must be done in class time, in 
order that they shall surely be the pupil’s own work. 

In case the student does not make a grade of 85 per cent on the re- 
view, he shall make an appointment with the teacher and in this private 
interview either present the corrections and an explanation or have an en- 
tire oral discussion of the subject under fire, to satisfy the teacher that he 
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has a knowledge of the subject before getting an O.K. on that particular 
section. 

Since précis writing has become so popular, numerous books on the 
subject have come on the market, among which is Thurber’s Précis Writ- 
ing. The teacher is the only one who needs to have this text, for the 
teacher should read the selection aloud at least twice, allowing the pupil 
to take notes the second time the selection is read. Insist that the pupil 
observe the strictest rules of précis writing, but in correcting you pay 
particular attention to the subject under discussion in the handbook at 
that time. In due time try to find some books of which there are enough 
copies for the whole class and have them write a few précis after reading 
the selections themselves. Make these selections increasingly difficult. 
You will find that the reward of allowing the pupil to omit the second of 
each pair of précis will not be a detriment to him, but will cause him to 
work more intently on the first in order to have the vacation from the 
second; and in order to write an approximately perfect précis he shall 
have to know the elements of précis writing and a little bit more. 

Any who have tried contract methods know of the saving in planning 
from day to day, and those who have gone into précis writing know what 
a life-saver it is in regard to grading papers. The methods just given could 
be worked out with almost any systematic grammar and book on précis 
writing. 

LoutsEe H. Fow.er 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





THE BULLETIN BOARD IN ENGLISH 


A member of the Freshman literature class had read the poem, 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark.” “Why, Miss Morton,” she exclaimed with an 
air of discovery, “that’s just what the girl in the picture would have said, 
only, of course, she wouldn’t have used those words, but she looks as if 
she felt just that way.” 

“Oh, is there such a picture? That is fine. Ask Miss Gray [the art 
teacher] about it. You see I don’t teach art and I don’t know much about 
it.” And so an interesting approach to the poem was lost. 

This scene is enacted many times a year in our schools. We are say- 
ing much about visual education and we are buying expensive machines 
for moving pictures and the like, and yet we neglect to make the most of 
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an inexpensive but effective means which most of us have right at hand— 
the bulletin board. 

The teacher of literature who neglects to make use of her bulletin 
board is like the merchant who lets his goods lie on dusty shelves or in 
boxes and bales instead of putting attractive samples in the show win- 
dows. A thin dark volume of Burns’s poems on the library shelves may 
not attract a single child, but a copy of “My Heart’s in the Highlands” 
placed on the bulletin board and accompanied by lovely mountain pic- 
tures cannot fail to appeal and will surely create a further interest in 
Burns. It must be remembered, however, that the appeal will weaken in a 
week or two and a new sample must be shown, just as the merchant must 
change his window display if it is to get attention. In too many rooms 
the bulletin board is merely a dust-catcher, holding clippings and pic- 
tures for months or years. No wonder the children never look at it! And 
only a little work may make it interesting and instructive. 

Last year a group of sea and ship pictures was probably my most 
popular display. The pictures included “Old Ironsides,” “The Flying 
Cloud,” and others not so well known. They were accompanied by sev- 
eral sea and ship poems which I had typed. The results were numerous 
and varied: Several children asked permission to use one or more of the 
poems as memory work; my two English classes wished to use the travel 
theme in compositions; and three original poems, based on the pictures, 
were surreptitiously laid on my desk. A few asked about the artists and 
poets and wished to find more of their work; and one boy brought a ship 
model for display. Everyone was encouraged to stop and “just look.” 
This is simply one illustration of the possible use of pictures in relation 
to English and literature: other teachers, with wider resources, may pos- 
sibly get much better results. 

The project is not an expensive one. An oblong bulletin board of 
cork, about the size and shape of a section of blackboard, is very satisfac- 
tory. A neutral color will make a more pleasing background for pictures. 
The cost of the board is the greatest necessary outlay; nothing more is re- 
quired except a pair of scissors, plenty of thumb-tacks, perhaps a spoon- 
bill pen and India ink for lettering, and the pictures and clippings which 
are to be used. Sets of colored reproductions of good pictures may be had 
from several sources if money is available, but these are not necessary 
and much of the fun of making a gradual collection will be lost. Several 
magazines provide excellent copies of good pictures; the covers of many, 
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and even the advertisements, can often be used. The children themselves, 
when interested, will enjoy adding to your collection. 

All pictures and clippings should be listed and possible combinations 
suggested, as those which may be used for autumn, a rainy day, the first 
snowfall, for Christmas, Washington’s birthday; for the study of Jdylls 
of the King, Enoch Arden, and others. The clippings may be listed under 
the same headings and used with appropriate pictures. Unrelated mate- 
rial should seldom be put up, as it does not make any definite impression. 
The displays should be changed often and should include a wide variety 
of subjects in order that the interest of each child will be challenged. 

There is almost no limit to the possibilities of the bulletin board. 
Besides the uses just named, it is the logical place for the display of club 
programs, announcements, posters on Good English or Book Week, book 
reviews, and other material of general interest. One class undertook the 
project of making an illustrated supplement to the reader, using both 
original work and cut-outs, and the finished books were displayed on the 
bulletin board. Another display consisted of typed copies of original 
poems written by the children. But the greater number are for the pur- 
pose of correlating literature and the other arts, particularly painting. 
The result is an appeal to the children through two senses instead of one, 
and is likely to result in a livelier appreciation of both arts. 

With what bitter hatred some of us remember the language book con- 
taining a poor print of some picture with questions “What is the little 
girl in the picture doing?” “What is the man doing?” “Do you think 
the little girl is helping?’”’ The pictures were so ugly and foreign to our 
experience, and the answers were so obvious! Yet these lessons for many 
years constituted the entire scope of the correlation of literature and 
painting. The thoughtful use of the bulletin board seems to offer a prac- 
ticable solution of the problem of correlation, and the English teacher 
should investigate it thoroughly. 

We are too likely to forget that the Muses are sisters; that music, 
painting, poetry, and the other arts are so closely related as to be almost 
inseparable without harm to each. Since all the arts have a direct appeal 
to the emotions, it is not surprising that literature and painting, using the 
bulletin board as a medium, may combine in expressing one emotion beau- 
tifully and truthfully. 

RuTH BYNUM 
WEBSTER Groves, Missouri 
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COMMENT ON “HALFWAY ENGLISH” 
The English Journal: 


May I call attention to a slight inaccuracy in a statement which 
appears in Professor George Philip Krapp’s article “Halfway English,” 
in the December issue of the English Journal. 

The statement in question is this (page 770): “In fact the old 
strong verb even went so far as to distinguish in form between the singu- 
lar and plural in the past tense. Of this latter distinction no trace what- 
ever remains in modern English.” 

Professor Krapp has evidently forgotten for the moment the distinc- 
tive forms in modern English of the verb “to be”—a very common and a 
very useful verb. The form “was” in the modern English “I was” and 
“he was’ represents the Old English “waes,” the past singular for those 
persons, while “were” in the modern English “we were” and “they were” 
comes from the Old English past plural ‘“waeron.” 

This survival may be regarded as the one “exception which proves 


the rule.” ne : 
E. B. SETZLER 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 
NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 





RILEY PROGRAM 


The correlation of class activity with auditorium programs has long 
been a problem. We have made attempts to utilize regular class work to- 
ward this end, but with more or less feeble results. We “killed two birds 
with one stone,’’ however, when we planned a James Whitcomb Riley pro- 
gram for presentation, the results of which may offer suggestive material 
for a similar program of local authors in other communities. 

Although Riley is of peculiar significance to Indiana, and especially 
to Indianapolis, he is one of the most widely known and best loved of 
American poets. The celebration of his birthday belongs to the whole 
country, and receives in our state a larger measure of attention than in 
any other; yet the kind of observance which satisfied our Hoosier fathers 
in the old “Friday afternoon speakin’ hour” will satisfy no more. Realiz- 
ing this, Miss Lola I. Perkins, of the English department of the Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, arranged a very interesting per- 
formance, creating Riley’s characters, using his poems for conversation, 
and connecting them with transitional lines to fit each case. 

Poems were given to each member of six speech classes, and more 
than sixty of the most effective interpretations were selected for the pro- 
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gram. It was at this point that Miss Perkins arranged the selections, 
originated the connecting lines, and started on the training that resulted 
in a very delightful auditorium exercise. The practicing and rehearsing 
were accomplished in regular classes under the direction of Miss Perkins 
and Miss Harloff, and the final production was staged in two school pe- 
riods, during each of which half of the school participated. 

A white picket fence overgrown with vines and flowers, against a blue 
sky, formed the simple street scene where all of the action took place. 
The flower-covered gateway in the center and the right stage were used 
as entrances for the many groups of country folk pgssing on their way to 
an old settlers’ picnic off left. Over sixty men, women, and children in 
pioneer attire stopped here to talk over old times and friends and to re- 
late many interesting experiences before continuing to the meeting place. 


THE PROGRAM 

The theme and mood of the day were expressed in a prologue which 
concluded with Riley’s poem: 

The old days—the far days, 
The ever dear and fair. 

The old days—the lost days, 
How lovely they were. 

After this introduction the curtains opened upon the street scene 
showing four girls carrying the flag to the meeting. Their conversation 
included “Old Glory,” and “When My Dreams Come True,” after which 
two girls stepped behind the fence to view the passing villagers. 

Aunt Mary, the first to enter, spied the old-fashioned roses above the 
gateway, and recited Riley’s poem about these flowers. An old man ac- 
companying her admitted that she was right, but that his fondest mem- 
ory was “The Old Swimmin’ Hole.” The other old woman with them said 
that everyone had a pleasant spot in his memory, because “There Is Ever 
a Song Somewhere,” if we only look for it. 

Following these people, two groups of children entered, one discuss- 
ing their playmates, and the next one, in a more “gossipy” mood, mak- 
ing fun of lispers and pretenders. Two more thoughtful groups followed 
these “young’uns,” made up of two old women talking of “The Days 
Gone By,” and three men, one of whom was Abe Martin, “reminiscing” 
about their lost friend, “Jim,” how they all appreciated his “Friendly 
Hand” and his jokes because they had a “p’int” to them. 

Giapys Louise HARLOFF 


MANUAL TRAINING HicH SCHOOL, 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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EDITORIAL 


Objective tests in literature seem to be the newest fad in high- 
school English. The development has now reached the commercial 
stage and publishers are already beginning to com- 
pete-for what they foresee will be a large business. 

No one should be surprised. Educational inves- 
tigators constantly emphasize the unreliability of teachers’ marks. 
Sometimes disgruntled failures in our classes corroborate these 
findings—especially in literature, where examinations of the essay 
type are especially difficult to grade. Moreover, the literature work 
of a term includes so much subject matter that the old-type ex- 
amination cannot make a sufficiently wide sampling. The objective 
tests, with their brief answers, may touch upon numerous incidents 
in a novel, upon a number of lyrics, upon various characters in 
several plays. (Incidentally, objective tests appeal also to the 
teachers who wish to make sure that all the pupils have done, and 
done thoroughly, the home reading which they report. Such teach- 
ers correctly reason that to cram up the answers upon two or 
more possible sets of true-false tests would be more burdensome 
than reading the book they cover. They are using such tests to 
compel the pupils to do outside reading.) Finally, objective tests 
are so easy to grade! When the questions, which are the heavy 
labor in this sort of testing, can be purchased at a reasonable price, 
the procedure is almost irresistibly attractive. 

Most of these causes for the growing popularity of objective 
tests in literature are justifiable reasons for their use. Yet their 
employment entails grave danger. With them there is a strong 
tendency to center attention upon details of incident, situation, or 
setting rather than upon the larger matters of plot and theme or 
the subtler matters of mood and beauty. The line of least resist- 
ance is toward such questions as “What was the color of Rowena’s 
hair?” and such true-false statements as ‘‘Wamba had no weapon.” 
Doubtless a perfect reader could answer correctly on these points, 
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but they are not the most vital matters and should not be given 
more attention than their importance warrants. Questions upon the 
large issues of the selections studied should be more numerous 
than those upon minor points or else should be given more credit. 
Even so subtle—but not unimportant—a question as Hervé Riel’s 
motive for refusing the reward offered by Damfreville can be 
brought forward in a “‘best-answer’”’ test, e.g.: 
Hervé Riel refused any substantial reward because 

a) He thought he had done nothing unusual. 

b) He did not care for money or position. 

c) He preferred an immediate holiday with his wife to anything else. 

d) He did not want a reward for patriotic service. 

The youngster who does not understand his Browning is not 
likely to choose the best of these four reasons. Superficial reading 
of the story or even mere memory of the details will not be sufficient 
for his purpose. If the problem has been discussed in class, he must 
have grasped the conclusion reached; if it has not been, he must 
now do some real thinking. A discussion of the questions and their 
answers at a subsequent session of the class is sure to arouse lively 
interest and may be highly educative. 

Many teachers have always objected to examinations in litera- 
ture as destructive of the play spirit and of that joy which litera- 
ture should give. Examinations in the wrong spirit and with mis- 
placed emphasis—inquisitions @ Ja Gradgrind—certainly have this 
effect, and objective tests may very easily have these faults. On the 
other hand well-constructed, correctly proportioned objective tests 
may be used as instruments for self-measurement by the pupils 
and as a basis for later discussion. When so used, without undue 
insistence upon marks or too much suggestion of compulsion, they 
may be a real stimulus to re-creative reading and to subsequent 
reflection upon the imagined experience. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


PRIZE CONTESTS 
A YEAR’s CRUISE AROUND THE WORLD 


Two prize scholarships worth at least $2,500 each will be awarded to 
one Senior boy and one Senior girl in American high schools entitling the 
winners to a year’s cruise around the world on the “University Afloat.” 
The awards will be made by the World Review of Mount Morris, Illinois, 
for the best essays written by high-school Seniors on the topic, ‘““Why a 
Year on the University Afloat Should Be a Part of My Education.” Es- 
says must be mailed not later than April 1, 1928, to the World Review, 
Mount Morris, Illinois. 


FREE TRIPS TO EUROPE OFFERED TO TEACHERS 


Teachers who have been dreaming of a trip to Europe will have an 
opportunity to make their dreams come true without paying the necessary 
price, if they win the prizes offered by the World Review for the best 
essays on “Travel as an Educator.” There are no unusual conditions at- 
tached to the contest. The awards will depend entirely upon the merit of 
the essays as a convincing exposition of the educational value of travel. 
The prizes are announced as follows: First Prize: All expenses paid— 
five weeks abroad. Second Prize: Three weeks abroad. Third Prize: 
Collegiate tour to the Pacific Coast and National Parks. Fourth Prize: 
Great Lakes Cruise—from Buffalo or Cleveland on lake steamships to 
Detroit, Mackinac Island, and Chicago. Fifth Prize: $100 credit on any 
European tour of the Art Crafts Guild, good in any year. Sixth Prize: 
$50 credit on any European tour of the Art Crafts Guild. 

Prizes are also offered to students in junior and senior high schools 
throughout the country for essays on the same topic, “Travel as an 
Educator.” 

Full details concerning the contests may be obtained by writing the 
World Review, Mount Morris, Illinois. 
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CORRECTION 


We regret that in our January review of the junior high school com- 
position series, Thinking, Speaking, and Writing, published by Silver 
Burdett and Company, errors were made in listing the names of the au- 
thors. A corrected statement follows: 

The authors of Book One are: Mabel Holman, chairman of the de- 
partment of English, Franklin K. Lane Junior-Senior High School, New 
York City; Donald Lemen Clark, associate professor of English, Colum- 
bia University; Benjamin Veit, district superintendent in charge of jun- 
ior high schools, New York City. 

The authors of Book Two are: Hallie Lee Jameson, teacher of Eng- 
lish in the George Washington High School, New York City, formerly 
state supervisor of English of the public high schools of Texas; Donald 
Lemen Clark, associate professor of English, Columbia University; Ben- 
jamin Veit, district superintendent in charge of junior high schools, New 
York City. 

The authors of Book Three are: Edwin Van B. Knickerbocker, 
chairman of the department of English, George Washington High School, 
New York City; Donald Lemen Clark, associate professor of English, 
Columbia University; Benjamin Veit, district superintendent in charge 
of junior high schools, New York City. 





COLLECTOR’S ITEMS 


An unusual opportunity to collect signed and first editions of many 
standard contemporary British authors is offered through a group of so- 
cial workers in the North Kensington Women’s Welfare Centre. Their 
friends in the writing fraternity are helping them maintain their clinic 
by gifts of their autographs. Inquiries and drafts should be addressed to 
Naomi Mitchison, author of When the Bough Breaks and the forthcom- 
ing Black Sparta, at River Court, Hammersmith Mall, W. 6, London, 
England. Only a few of the many attractive offerings are listed here. 

H. G. Wells: The Undying Fire, $4.00; Kipps and The History of 
Mr. Polly (in the Essex edition), signed, $3.00 and very likely others. 
Mrs. Bertrand Russell: Hypatia, signed, $2.00. 

Virginia Woolf: To the Light House, The Common Reader, Mon- 
day or Tuesday (with woodcuts by Vanessa Bell), signed, $4.00. 

Margaret Pollock: Working Days and These Things Considered, 


signed, $2.50. 
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J. B. S. Haldane: Daedalus and Callinicus, signed, with rather 
amusing inscriptions, $3.00 each. 

Julien Huxley: What I Believe, signed, $4.00. 

Also first editions of Aldous Huxley’s Crome Yellow, Antic Hay, 
Those Barren Leaves and Little Mexican. 

In addition to these, arrangements could be made to get autographed 
copies of the work of Stella Benson, E. M. Forster, Margaret Kennedy, 
David Garnett, Arnold Bennett, and a number of others not so well 
known in America. 





BOOKS OF GOOD WILL FOR GOOD WILL DAY, MAY 18 


Volume I, Through the Gateway, Volume II, Across Borderlines. 
Contents: “Stories to Read and Tell,” “Poems to Read and Learn,” 
“Pageants to Give,” “Things to Do—Projects of Goodwill,” “Games to 
Play,” “Songs to Sing,” “Goodwill Day Programs,” “Programs for Other 
Days,” “Prayers for Children,” “A List of Books.” Address: National 
Council for Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 





THE PERIODICALS 


Talks on Criticism, V. As to Prejudice. The Saturday Review of 
Literature, January 14, 1928. The dear public is usually right as to 
form in literature and wrong as to substance. Really popular books are 
always well written. Artless books succeed only with the sophisticated, 
as the appreciation of Walt Whitman and, in our own day, Anderson, 
make evident. It is in judging content that the public goes astray. Here 
the post-war débacle of idealism and the rise of the scientific attitude are 
responsible for much error in criticism. Many good untrained readers 
still retain much Victorian belief; they confuse prejudice with logic and 
taste with discrimination. Neither the old nor the new is definitely true 
or false and it is narrowing criticism to dislike pieces of literature be- 
cause philosophies of life have changed and the opinions of men with 
them. 

The Vulgate in American Fiction. By Wallace Rice. The American 
Mercury, December, 1927. Many forces in America, including a number 
of prominent novelists are busy attempting to criticize pronunciation, 
aptly termed by G. Stanley Hall “ linguistic manicuring.” The field of 
our novelists is the recording of American language and does not include 
journeys into phonetics to indicate actual sounds. Only the expert can 
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record precisely on paper our spoken thought, and indicate the wide dif- 
ferences that exist in utterance even among cultivated people. It is im- 
possible to record pronunciation accurately with an alphabet of twenty- 
six letters. Of is properly pronounced uv and there is often little or no 
difference between the pronunciation of have and of. So Sinclair Lewis is 
at fault in Elmer Gantry when he has him say, “He couldn’t of married 
Lulu” and on the following page, “I shouldn’t have.” There is no differ- 
ence in pronunciation. The Pocket Oxford Dictionary (1926) and Daniel 
Jones in his Outline of English Phonetics are authority for this. Further, 
Jones indicates the pronunciation of “I should have thought so”’ as, 
Ishuduvthawtso. Although there is a great deal of prejudice against it, 
all authorities except Webster favor the pronunciation of eat as et. Again, 
Miss Zona Gale writes, “I use’ to look” and only infrequently writes it 
correctly as “I used to take.” At all is properly recorded in the American 
Language as a tall. 

The Chicago Junior League Theatre. By Alice Gerstenberg. The 
Drama, January, 1928. The Chicago Junior League Theatre began with 
$400 in 1921 to take its part in the revolt against the commercial theater. 
With this diminutive nest egg a Loop theater was leased and obligations 
of some $5,000 incurred before the first curtain arose on Alice in Wonder- 
land. The venture has proved so successful that all its bills have been 
paid from box office receipts and the personal donation of $400 long since 
returned to the League. Except for the players who are recruited from 
the annual crop of debutantes, the children’s theater is on a strictly pro- 
fessional basis. In addition to Alice in Wonderland, The Little Princess, 
Little Women, The Land of Don’t Want to, The Wizard of Oz, and Rack- 
etty Packetty House have been given with marked success. Little theater 
art standards have been consistently upheld. 

Keyserling and the New Spirit. By J. S. Collins. Saturday Review 
of Literature, February 4, 1928. It is becoming increasingly impossible 
for any intelligent man to speak in the language of satire or dogma or 
exclusiveness. The coming generation will live under the sign of rela- 
tivity, synthesis, sympathy. The “Travel Diary of a Philosopher” is a 
perfect example of what our attitude and so our philosophy and literature 
must be in the future. We must go round the world in person or in spirit, 
assuming the shape and entering into the consciousness of the Buddhist, 
the Brahmist, the Confuscianist, the Taoist, the American Christian, the 
Chinaman and Jap; we must become a part of the social customs and 
bathe in the prejudices of all nations. We must go to Japan to be trans- 
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formed from the thinker to the visual man; sail across the Pacific Ocean, 
sitting alone in the rigging like Melville and lose our ego in the im- 
mensities, listening to the symphony arising from this orchestra of many 
voices. Having worshiped at every shrine and saluted every church, we 
shall win through to a higher unity of being. 

Hugh Walpole: Novelist. By J. B. Priestley. The Fortnightly Re- 
view, December, 1927. Our own day produces a great deal of fiction, but 
very few novels. Much of the work masquerading under that name is 
essay, poetry, and drama. The author of “Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill,” 
“The Dark Forest,” “The Cathedral,” “The Old Ladies,” and “(Harmer 
John” is in the true vein of Trollope. He has an eager and appreciative 
rather than a soberly critical intelligence capable of communicating a 
keen zest for life. Fused with this there is something Slavonic, echoes of 
the Brothers Karamésov and the Russian theme. He has an unusually 
sharp sense of evil. It is his ability to swing accurately and easily from 
one formative nature to the other, creating a theme of amusing realism 
and then turning it into a kind of transparency, illuminated by the Hell- 
ish flares of cruelty and hate and the serene glow of pity and love that 
gives him an important place of his own in the fiction of our time. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Montgomery Belgion was born in Paris, France, of English parents. 
He has been a reviewer since 1910, served as night editor of the Paris 
New York Herald in 1915, has been literary adviser to Jonathan Cape, 
Ltd., London, and since 1925 literary adviser to Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, making occasional excursions into criticism. His translation 
of Messages by Ramon Fernandez is a late publication. 

H. Y. Moffett, who contributes to this number his third article on 
“Applied Tactics in Literature,” was formerly at the University of Iowa 
and now, as associate professor of English at the University of Missouri, 
has charge of methods courses and demonstrates his own theories with 
the youngsters. He is co-author of the Junior Highway to English and 
the newly appointed chairman of the National Council’s committee to re- 
vise the list of books for home reading. 

Levette J. Davidson has for the past five years served as associate 
professor of English and American literature in the University of Denver. 
He graduated from Eureka College and received graduate degrees from 
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the University of Illinois, Harvard University, and the University of 
Michigan, where he completed his work for the Ph.D. in 1922 with a dis- 
sertation on The History of English as a Required Subject for the Bach- 
elor’s Degree in American Colleges and Universities. 

Wallace Rice has earned a living by writing and public speaking 
since 1889, and approaches the subject of speech as an observer since he 
compiled a phonetic alphabet at the age of twelve. He has written, com- 
piled, or edited more than a hundred books, including plays and pageants, 
lectured, made campaign speeches since 1884, and been literary adviser 
to publishing houses. He was in the class of 1883, Harvard College, and 
has an honorary degree of M.A. from Lake Forest College. 

Albert Benjamin Cunningham has taught oral English classes in the 
State College of Washington, and at the State Teachers College, Ship- 
pensburg, Pennsylvania, where he is now a member of the English staff. 
He is the author of the novels The Manse at Barren Rocks, Singing 
Mountains, The Chronicle of an Old Town, Old Black Bass, Animal Tales 
of the Rockies, and articles and short stories in various magazines. 

Mabel C. Hermans is research assistant in the department of psy- 
chology and educational research of the Los Angeles City Schools. She 
has taught English in the secondary system and is now directing the con- 
struction of the course of study in English for the Los Angeles junior 
high schools. Among her publications are Studies in Grammar (Henry 
Holt and Company), and Old Testament Stories (Allyn and Bacon). 

Kate W. Smith is head of the English department of Lyons Town- 
ship High School at La Grange, Illinois, and a member of the executive 
committee of the English Club of Greater Chicago. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


George S. Wyckoff is a member of the English faculty at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. His articles on teaching and research 
have appeared in School and Society and the South Atlantic Quarterly. 

Cora Dolbee is a member of the English faculty at the University of 
Kansas. 

Jean Barsam Temple, now a teacher at the Walden School, New 
York City, has been on the faculties of the Chicago Latin School and the 
Modern School. Her undergraduate work was done at the University of 
Chicago. She has published verse in Palms and the Forge and has done 
occasional reviewing. 
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A CREATIVE GUIDE TO GROWING ENGLISH? 


Whenever a class of mine comes to the study of words, I begin to 
say, “Read the dictionary; you will be surprised to find how interesting it 
really is”; but somehow I never say it because I am checked by my real- 
ization that, in spite of the consciousness that I need a larger vocabulary 
and that I am interested in words and in spite of my intentions to im- 
prove, I have never actually read a dictionary. But now I have A Guide 
to Good English which I never put down after looking up only one word. 
When I first took the wrappings from the book in the office, the teachers 
gathered round. One read a little from it and then another took it, turned 
the pages, and read. “I have been hearing that word, and I have won- 
dered ,’ they were all saying, and several discussional conversations 
about the English language were under way. 

The comments in the book—they are so much more than mere defi- 
nitions—stimulate thinking because they are full of the active thoughts 
of a living person who is not dogmatic (though we know that Professor 
Krapp is a learned man) but who is conscious of the fact that language 
is growing every day of our lives. The most important source of the book 
the author says is his own direct observation of speech and writing, and 
he recommends that we all make dictionaries of our own. With the im- 
petus he gives, we are already quickened toward alert observation. 

The attitude of the book is that the correctness of a word is deter- 
mined by its appropriateness to circumstances. Often circumstances are 
informal and therefore informal words and expressions should have due 
consideration. One of the shorter notes will show the manner of the book: 
“Coupe, N, a kind of carriage or automobile, pronounced (k66pa’), in- 
correctly (k66p). This latter pronunciation is heard, however, with in- 
creasing frequency, and it is not impossible that the word in time will be- 
come completely anglicized, and in that event, it will be pronounced 
(k66p) See cafe.” 





HELEN RAND 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


* A Comprehensive Guide to Good English. By George Philip Krapp, Professor 
of English in Columbia University. Rand, McNally & Company. 688 pages. 
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MAIN CURRENTS IN AMERICAN LITERATURE? 


Even the most hurried skimmer of mere titles only must recognize 
with astonishment the flood of current volumes which offer new descrip- 
tion and interpretation of the American scene—past, present, and future. 
Within two years, witness such extensive revaluations as suggested in 
The Rise of American Civilization, The American Adventure, America’s 
Coming of Age, America Finding Herself, not to mention separate books 
on Thoreau, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Poe, George Washington, Anthony 
Comstock, and T. P. Barnum; and not even to attempt reference to the 
rising tide of novels which illumine some cross-section of our national 
development. Only indeed since the war have relentless explorations of 
the historian, the new technique of the psychologist, and the fresh ap- 
proaches of the social economist combined to re-examine the whole course 
of our civilization with thoroughness and insight hitherto impossible. And 
in the process American literature has emerged in new perspectives against 
the background of re-illumined social and intellectual movements. It is 
these new methods of investigation and the new perspectives which Pro- 
fessor Parrington has fully exploited for the first time in constructing the 
sweeping panorama of these two capacious volumes. That fact alone 
would make his achievement original; but mere priority is not his only 
claim upon our attention. While utilizing the results of the recent histo- 
rical appraisals, he has with industrious independence ploughed the fields 
of obscure and often long-forgotten political and theological controversy 
in order to discover the fundamental ideas expressed in our literature. 
His concern is not with aesthetic values—Lanier, for example, does not 
appear in his survey, and two pages suffice for Poe—but with all written 
records which he finds representative of some significant movement of 


thought. 
In the first volume he interprets “the transplanting to America of 
Old-World liberalisms . . . . English independency and French ro- 


mantic theory,” both based upon the doctrine of natural rights and the 
struggle of this doctrine with the Puritan conception of religious and po- 
litical aristocracy. The second volume traces the progress of “our first 
great period of exploitation of natural resources,” from which Mr. Par- 
rington finds emerging “the spirit of romance, gross and tawdry in vulgar 
minds, dainty and refined in the more cultivated, but always romance.” 


1 Main Currents in American Thought: An Interpretation of American Litera 
ture from the Beginnings to 1920. Vol. 1, The Colonial Mind, 1620-1800; Vol. II, 
The Romantic Revolution in America, 1800-1860. By Vernon L. Parrington. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. 413 and 493. $4.00 per volume. 
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As representative of the wealth of suggestive generalizations in this vol- 
ume the very title should be noted as novel, for, strangely enough, our 
literary historians have uniformly avoided the term “romantic” (in the 
more restricted critical sense) in describing American literature. 
Attempting as he does new paths of interpretation through a vast 
territory of facts which have lain obscure and previously uncorrelated, 
Professor Parrington has organized his exploration surprisingly well. 
Sometimes doubtless his generalizations are too inclusive; but in the new 
study of American literature now being extensively organized his conclu- 


sions will be held indispensable. Paut KAUFMAN 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE 


Transition. By Will Durant. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1927. Pp. 352. 
$2.50. 

Moving, radiant humanism that is labeled autobiography and is more lively and 
entertaining than nine-tenths of the novels written. It is the story of the sensitive 
uncompromising little Catholic boy whose parents intended him for the priesthood 
and who is now one of the most popular, non-sectarian liberal teachers in America. 
Cheerful, buoyant, and kindly, full of rare confessional flashes, it still is evidence 
that Dr. Durant can make Plato more interesting than Dr. Durant. 


Money Writes. By Upton Sinclair. New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 1927. 

Pp. 277. $2.50. 

For those who know literature without the aid of a college professor’s pointer 
a book by America’s greatest neglected man of letters is an event. The reverbera- 
tions of his fine moving book, Oil, are still rolling through the narrow, crooked 
streets of Boston and across the prairies to the Pacific. Now this courageous attack 
on the great contemporary money grubbers of literature, not sparing Aldous Huxley, 
H. L. Mencken, Dreiser, Hergesheimer, Sinclair Lewis, and Edna Ferber. Through 
them and others, he declares, Wall Street Writes. A new book, a commentary on 
the Boston Inquisition, begins in the February Bookman. Like his previous volumes, 
it will be translated into a dozen languages, be read abroad by the millions, and at 
home by the thousands. How long will America continue to deny and drive out her 
greatest artists? To reject the work of genius because of the philosophy of the man? 
The Man Who Saw through Heaven. By Wilbur Daniel Steele. New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 1927. Pp. 396. $2.50. 

Two O. Henry Award prize stories, “The Man Who Saw through Heaven,” and 


“Blue Murder,” with the winner of the Fourth Harper Short Story Contest, “When 
Hell Froze” are included in this distinguished collection of stories. Wilbur Daniel 
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Steele not only wins more prizes in his chosen field than any other American author; 
he is giving expression to artistic talent that is permanently enriching our literature. 
Such a finished mosaic as “Luck” carries within its inevitable march of events some- 
thing of Sophocles and the beat of the tidal seas. 


Marco Millions. By Eugene O’Neill. New York: Boni and Liveright, 1927. 

Pp. 180. $2.50. 

The streets of Venice shine in the sun and the Polo caravan moves in a thin line 
across the desert of Gobi to the court of Kublai Khan. Marco Polo, the citizen and 
the man, has gone abroad in the world. What new beauty will he gain with the 
magic of his youth? “Goods to buy! Goods to sell!” answers merchant Polo Bab- 
bitt. No more lofty poetic and satiric drama has been conceived in our generation. 
It lends renewed force to William Archer’s judgment, “I am inclined to call O’Neill 
the greatest dramatist now writing in the English language.” 


Lazarus Laughed. By Eugene O’Neill. New York: Boni and Liveright, 1927. 

Pp. 179. $2.50. 

Can faith shake the power of death, loosen the hand on the throat, the sharp 
clutch at the heart? In this third of his trilogy of plays in the great historical tradi- 
tion, O’Neill answers with a mystical story of Lazarus risen from the grave to thrill 
men with the hope of a greater thing than everlasting life—a grander realization in 
which living plays only a part. It is noble poetry and supreme drama of the laughter 
that lies beyond tragedy. 


In thr Valley and Other Carolina Plays. By Paul Green. New York: Samuel 

rrench, 1928. Pp. 308. 

Eleven one-act plays, eight previously unpublished, by the only American dra- 
matist worthy to stand with O’Neill. Like the Field God and the Pulitzer prize win- 
ner of last year, Jn Abraham’s Bosom, they are powerful, incisive plays made from 
the lives of Paul Green’s chosen people, the toiling black and white folk of North 
Carolina. In all of them fresh beauty glistens like gems from new-plowed soil. 


The Good Hope: A Drama of the Sea. By Herman Heijermans. Only au- 
thorized translation by Lillian Saunders and Caroline Heijermans-Hou- 
wink. Foreword by J. Brooks Atkinson. New York: Samuel French, 
1927. Pp. 145. $1.50. 

Reproduced at the Civic Repertory Theatre last fall under the able direction of 
Eva LeGalliene, this vivid realistic tragedy of the Dutch shipping trade of 1900 
gripped all who saw it. The quaint fishing village, the “Good Hope,” with her rotten 
hull and crew of sons, lovers, and husbands, the apprehensive women at home, the 
agony and convulsive thrill when the first body washes ashore—in every line the 
fidelity and simple majesty with which character and scene are drawn is unequaled 
in the drama of the sea. 

The Devil in the Cheese. By Tom Cushing. New York: Samuel French, 1927. 
Pp. 180. $1.50. 

A clever fantastic play in three acts built about the capture of a wealthy Amer- 
ican business man by Greek bandits, and the heroic rescue of the family by his 
daughter’s penniless lover. Every line snaps. It is certain to be popular in high- 
school and college production. Six boys, two girls. 
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A Legend of St. Nicholas and Other Plays. By Beulah Marie Dix. New York: 
Samuel French, 1927. Pp. 266. $1.50. 
In addition to the title piece, an Italian miracle play, are “The Weal of Way- 
land’s Well,” a May-day game of Merry England, and the “Princess Dayshine,” a 
maerchen of High Germany. Especially suitable for school use. 


A History of the American Drama from the Civil War to the Present Day. 
Vols. I and II. By Arthur Hobson Quinn. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1927. $10.00. 

A readable scholarly survey of our post Civil War drama from Herne to Eugene 
O’Neill and Paul Green, with brief notes on the rising folk plays of the Provinces. 
More adequate attention and understanding would have improved the chapter on 
O’Neill, but the careful workmanship and valuable information from new private 
sources minimize this defect. It is an indispensable source book for the library and 
study. 


Sherwood Anderson. By Cleveland B. Chase. New York: Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co., 1927. Pp. 84. $1.00. 


A compilation of commonplace biographical information. 


The True Story of the So-Called Love Letters of Mrs. Piozzi. By Percival 
Merritt. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1927. 


Pp. 8s. 


Salome. By Oscar Wilde. Invention by John Vassos. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1927. Pp. 57. $3.50. 
A unique art edition of this famous play, deflecting in its interpretative draw- 


ings the voluptuous beauty and subtle nuances of Wilde’s fantastic imagery and 
sinuous rhythms. 


Hell-Bent fer Heaven. By Hatcher Hughes. New York: Samuel French, 1927. 
Pp. 187. 
This intense drama of the Carolina mountain folk is well suited to little theatre 
production. For five men and two women. 


The Public Mind. By Norman Angell. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. 

Pp. 232. $3.00. 

A trenchant, able program for safeguarding society from the traditional weak- 
nesses of public opinion. To do this—to secure democracy, we must devise methods 
of immunizing our people against the outrageous propaganda of a Hylan or a Wil- 
liam Hale Thompson. 


My Dear Girl. Edited by James Madison Stifler. New York: George H. Dor- 
an Co., 1927. Pp. 279. $3.50. 
In this lively correspondence with Polly Stevenson, Georgiana and Catherine 
Shipley, Benjamin Franklin appears as the family man he was, with a capacity for 


youthful and enduring friendship that held even his daughter’s friends. In part pre- 
viously unpublished. 
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Poetry and Myth. By Frederick Clarke Prescott. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1927. Pp. 190. $2.00. 


A series of twelve essays in revaluation. 


Genius: Some Revaluations. By Arthur C. Jacobson, M.D. New York: 

Greenberg, Publisher, 1927. Pp. 160. $2.50. 

What is genius? Can we see behind the face of the sphinx? The answers here 
cite massed cases to prove it is pathological and not hereditary. The medical man 
and the psychologist see it—often if not always—associated with disease, alcoholism, 
and insanity. 

TEACHING 
A Student’s Work-Book in Capitalization. By Walter Scribner Guiler and 

Ralph L. Henry. Hamilton, Ohio: Hill-Brown Publishing Co., 1927. 

Pp. 34. 

A plan for individualizing instruction, with a diagnostic test and check-up test, 
and ample remedial material. 


Moe Comma Drills and Essentials Tests. By Maurice W. Moe. Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin: Kenyon Press. Sample, 10 cents; single sheets, one cent each; 
1,000 sheets direct to school, $9.00. 


The Teaching of College Composition. By David Harrison Stevens. New 
York: Century Co., 1927. Pp. 108. $1.00. 


One able teacher’s comment in seven concrete chapters. 


A Student’s Work-Book in Spelling. Practice material and tests. By Walter 
Scribner Guiler. Hamilton, Ohio: Hill-Brown Printing Co., 1927. Pp. 80. 


A Student’s Work-Book in Punctuation. Practice material and tests. By Wal- 
ter Scribner Guiler and Ralph L. Henry. Hamilton, Ohio: Hill-Brown 
Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. 56. 


The Life and Correspondence of Lodowick Bryskett. By Henry R. Plomer and 
Tom Peete Cross. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 89. 
$2.00. 

A scholarly biography of this interesting Anglicized Italian that gives much 
significant comment on Elizabethan England and Ireland. 


Research Adventures in University Teaching. By S. L. and Luella C. Pressey, 
Dean A. Worcester, O. Robert Chambers, Jessie Ferguson, H. J. Arnold, 
John A. Seaton, and Helen Corbett Martin. Bloomington, Illinois: Pub- 
lic School Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. 152. 

A collection of miscellaneous papers opening up for investigation such impor- 

tant practical college problems as training for character development, and building a 

professional literature for college teachers. 
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Milton Papers. By Davis H. Stevens. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1927. Pp. 46. $2.00. 
A statement of the results of late research with fresh intensive studies of Comus. 
English Literature during the Lifetime of Shakespeare. Revised ed. By Felix 
E. Schelling. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. 492. $3.00. 
This story of Elizabethan literature now brought up to date. 


Introduction to the Reading of Shakespeare. For the General Reader. By F.S. 
Boas. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1927. Pp. 
112. $1.00. 


The University of Chicago Manuscript of the Genealogia Deorum Gentilum of 
Boccaccio. By Ernest H. Wilkins. Modern Philology Monographs. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 81 and 13 plates. $3.00. 


All the available facts on the composition and early history of the Genealogia. 


Oxford Reading Courses—The Essay. By M. Edmund Speare. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1927. Pp. 65. $1.00. 
Especially arranged for individual reading in the “World’s Classics Series.” 

Oxford Reading Courses—The English Novel. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 1927. Pp. 59. $1.00. 

An accurate, scholarly survey of the English novel from Bunyan to Stevenson, 
with twenty selected recommendations, and questions. 

Oxford Reading Courses—Biography. By Alan C. Valentine. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1927. Pp. 67. $1.00. 

A guide to biography based on fifteen classic selections. 

A Manual of Style with Specimens of Type. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1927. Pp. 400. $3.00. 

The eighth and latest revision of this authoritative and deservedly popular 
handbook for editors, proofreaders, printers, authors, publishers, and all who work 
with manuscript. 

Our Hellenic Heritage. By H. R. James. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. 
Pp. 540. 

Excellent background and source material for the study of Greek literature, 
especially the great epics. 

A Literary History of Rome. From the Origins to the Close of the Golden Age. 
By J. Wight Duff. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 695. 
$2.75. 

The Foundations of Education. Vol. Il. The Practice of Education. By J. J. 
Findlay. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. 382. $3.00. 


Sections of several chapters are devoted to the history and theory of language. 
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TEXTS AND READINGS 
Recent Poetry from America, England, Ireland and Canada. Collected and 
edited by Roy L. French. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1926. Pp. 428. 
A collection of much of the fine verse written in English by the poets who have 
lived and worked in the twentieth century. If we must have anthologies, work of 
this type presenting ably a defined point of view and clear-cut information is needed 
to supplant the flood of amoeboid samplings that continue to arrive. This book will 
be appreciated particularly by those who are intolerant toward the new Liberalism, 


Form-Room Plays. Intermediate book. Compiled from English literature by 

Evelyn Smith. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. 220. $.60. 

A book of plays that should go into the hands of every dramatic coach and 
teacher of secondary literature. The author has dramatized a dozen classics, ranging 
from Malory’s Le Morte D’Arthur to Carroll’s Tweedledum and Tweedledee and 
from Grimm’s Goose-Girl to an old Chinese legend, The Siege of Ping. They are 
doubly interesting because they provide vital classical material and show American 
teachers what their English fellows are doing. 


Essays: Formal and Informal. Collected and edited by Frank W. Scott and 

Jacob Zeitlin. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. 440. $2.50. 

A volume for the literature or composition class giving a representative essay 
from each of twenty outstanding authors ranging from Lamb through Carlyle, Em- 
erson, Thoreau, Pater, Arnold, and Stevenson to Stuart Sherman, Max Beerbohm, 
and Aldous Huxley. A particular value of the collection is that each selection makes 
some pungent comment upon its own age. 


A Book of American Literature. Selected and edited by Franklyn B. Snyder 
and Edward D. Snyder. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 1245. 
Poetry and prose from the significant American writers beginning with John 

Smith and ending with Carl Sandburg. Few second-rate writers are represented; 

only a few selections from the novel are included; and the drama is not treated. 

The result is a book that contains much unhackneyed, essential literature. There 

are adequate informational and biographical notes. 


A Middle-English Romance. Edited from the Trent- 
Mss. By A. B. Taylor, 1927. Pp. 108. New York: 
ress, American Branch. $1.50. 


Floris and Blanche flour: 
ham and Auchinleck 
Oxford University P 
The aristocratic version of this metrical romance, fully annotated for students 

of Middle English. It was prepared from the Trentham and Auchinleck Mss. 


Selected Poems of Robert Browning. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
George Herbert Clarke. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. 334. 


The Progress of Drama through the Centuries. By Ruth M. Stauffer. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 696. 
In one volume a simplified study of the development of world-drama from 
earliest times through the nineteenth century, with a number of the great plays of 
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each age. It has been prepared and the selections made in the belief that young peo- 
ple find “plays bearing upon sex questions—usually either distasteful or puzzling.” 
Clyde Fitch and his play The Truth represent America. 


An Introduction to Drama. By Jay B. Hubbell and John O. Beaty. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 838. $3.50. 

A text for the college class or general reader suitable for the study of literary 
types or as a basis for the systematic study of the drama. To accompany the his- 
torical interpretation there are twenty-nine complete plays illustrating representa- 
tive currents from the Antigone of Sophocles through the rise of the drama in Eng- 
land and the Elizabethan age to Eugene O’Neill. One chapter is devoted to the 
one-act play. 


The New World. Second series. By Harold Bruce and Guy Montgomery. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 575. 

College readings in English on a new and vigorous plan. Discarding the shop- 
worn chronological outline, the editors throw the spotlight on the moving themes 
of These States: I, The Actors and the Scene; II, The Drama of Machinery and 
Man; III, The Drama of Science; IV, The Next Act, a forecast of the immediate 
future. Some of the most vital thinkers of our day are here: James, Edgar Lee 
Masters, Rebecca West, Wells, Galsworthy, Stuart P. Sherman, and others of like 
stature. It is a large conception adequately carried out. 

Great Poems of the English Language: An Anthology of Verse in English 
from Chaucer to the Moderns. Compiled by Wallace Alvin Briggs. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Co., 1927. Pp. 1502. $7.50. 

A selection from the editor’s viewpoint of representative poems from the work 
of all important poets from the beginnings of English literature to the present. Eng- 
lish, Irish, Scottish, and Welsh writers are included with particularly full representa- 
tions from American authors. Much modern verse is given—but little vers libre. 
Sentence Building. By Donald Lemen Clark and Merle M. Hoover. Chicago: 

Silver, Burdett & Co., 1927. Pp. 126. 

Inductive exercise material in sentence revision, punctuation, grammar, and 
sentence recognition for the college composition class. A special merit is that only 
one point is considered in an exercise with sufficient emphasis there to insure thor- 
ough teaching. Paper-bound and punched for the notebook. 

The Poems (English, Latin, and Greek) of Richard Crashaw. Edited by L. C. 
Martin. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1927. 
Pp. 473. $7.00 


The Writer’s Handbook. By W. F. Bryan, Arthur H. Nethercot, Bernard 

DeVoto. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 238. 

A well-organized addition to the growing list of handbooks for senior high- 
school and Freshman college composition. It is “designed on the assumption that the 
instructor will insist on the student’s correcting his own mistakes.” Mechanical de- 
tails follow usage in presses and publishing houses. There is a workable system of 
notation for saving time in the correction of errors. The authors have developed 
the book through fifteen years of practice. 
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A Chaucer Handbook. By R. D. French. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 
1927. Pp. 394. 
A guide worked out in the author’s classroom with the purpose of making 
available for the study of Chaucer’s poetry the fruits of scholarship. There are pref- 
atory essays on England in Chaucer’s age and the life of the poet. 


Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. Edited for school use with an Introduc- 
tion by Frederick William Roe. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 
264. 


Readings from Lincoln. Selected and edited with a brief version of the Lin- 
coln story by Alfred A. Wright. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927. 
Pp. 287. 
Selections grouped to show phases of Lincoln’s public life and some pure bio- 
graphical material. 


Action Poems and Plays for Children. By Nora Archibald Smith. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927. Pp. 169. $2.00. 
Fifteen action-poems built out of a long experience with dramatization for 
children. They have been proved by extensive but not elaborate playing. A small 
stage and improvised properties are suitable. 


The Song of Solomon. By Hubert Osborne. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 

1927. Pp. 59. $1.25. 

A beautiful tragic play woven out of the King James Version of the Song of 
Solomon with a few passages from Kings, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastics. The action 
centers about a Shulamite girl carried away from her lover to the harem of King 
Solomon. Stung by her refusal to requite him, Solomon ordered her to be stoned 
out of the city. The playwright, assistant director of the Yale Theatre and a mem- 
ber of Professor Baker’s faculty, has evidently written especially for the college and 
little theater. 


The Travelers. A One-Act Play. By Booth Tarkington. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1927. Pp. 52. $.50. 
Trials of American motorists in Italy with an undercurrent of romance furnish 
the slender thread for this typical Tarkington sketch. Light and humorous enough 
to succeed in any high school or college. 


The Last Salon: Anatole France and His Muse. By Jeanne Maurice Pouquet. 
Translated from the French by Montgomery Belgion. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. 362. $3.50. 

A novel in letters, this fascinating collection turns the spotlight upon the great 
days of Anatole France. Diderot, the Encyclopaedists, and Dumas the Younger 
stride the stage—and back of them Mme Armen de Caillavet, quietly, vigorously, 
for forty years, until her bitter rejection, building the career of Anatole France. It 
is a moving and tragic story, full of the glow of great thinking and fresh, beautiful 
human relationships. 


[Continued on second page following] 
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A LIFE OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


By JOSEPH QUINCY ADAMS 


Professor of English Literature, Cornell University 


“The definitive study of Shakespeare, man and artist—the biography that trans- 
forms the great dramatist from a semi-legendary figure to a living person.” 


Students’ Edition. 574 pages. $2.00 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON 
President of Smith College 


The text is based upon Professor Neilson’s independent examination of the quarto 
and folio editions, aided by the decisions of other modern editors. 


Students’ Edition. 1260 pages. $3.00 


SHAKESPEARE QUESTIONS 


By ODELL SHEPARD 


Goodwin Professor of English, Trinity College, Connecticut 


Professor Shepard has devised a unique form of study material for eighteen of the 
most commonly read plays of Shakespeare. It forces the student to go back to the text 
until he is thoroughly familiar with each play. 


Riverside College Classics. 214 pages. 80 cents 


SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYHOUSES 
By JOSEPH QUINCY ADAMS 


The only complete and authoritative work on the history of the playhouses of the 
Shakespearean period. It adds a wealth of fresh information to the history of the 
theater and of the early drama. 


Illustrated. 487 pages. $4.00 
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The Letters of Voltaire and Frederick the Great. Introduction by Sir Edmund 
Gosse. New York: Brentano’s, 1927. 


Pp. 396. $4.50. 


Witty, sensitive, racy—the perfect sequence of this famous correspondence is 
as unparalleled as the friendship it records. Here is much of the inner life of the 
intellectual and governmental geniuses of the eighteenth century. The two hundred 
selected letters illuminate for students of history and literature alike the forty-two- 
year period extending from 1736 to the death of Voltaire in 1778. 














THE OLD (45th Year) RELIABLE 


CLARK & BREWER AGENCY 


College Positions (for A.M.’s or better). 
Positions in the better Pudlic and Private Schools at attractive salaries. 
Six Successful Agencies Serve Each Member. 

Special Departments: Music, Physical Education, College. 


CHICAGO 
64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Globe Building 








NEW YORK 
Flatiron Building 
KANSAS CITY 

N.Y. Life Building 


PITTSBURGH 
Jenkins Arcade 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Cham. Com. Building 

















TEACHERS! EUROPE! | 


Follow the lure of history and story 
Specially planned itinerary 
66 days, 7 countries: England, Scotland, Wales, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, France 


$745 includes glorious 25 day coaching tour of Britain— 
Plymouth and Devon, Tintagel, Glastonbury, Bath, 
Carnarvon Castle, Lake District, Trossachs, Burns 
and Scott Countries, York, Stratford, Oxford, Canter- 
bury, many others.—Then London, historic Holland 
and Belgium, the storied Rhine, Paris ! Famous liter- 
ary shrines, modern resorts and shops. 


CAROLINE M. RICE, M.A. 


39 East roth Street New York City 


GERALDINE P. DILLA, A.M. 
announces her seventh series of summer 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


England, Scotland, Wales, France, Belgium, 

Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Germany; Includ- 

ing Normandy, Brittany, Chateaux of Tour- 

aine, Provence, Alsace, Monte Carlo, the Rhine 
Itineraries fr $310 up 

Dilla tours cost the least in the end. 

All prices of ocean passages are available 


Special tour is arranged to allow summer study abroad 


Teachers of English literature and history note Dilla 


ABC with the most comprehensive and enjoyable itinerary 
Great Britain, ineluding free a Poetry Reading by the Englis 
poet Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 


For all information address MISS G. P. DILLA 
Hollins College HOLLINS, VIRGINIA 























A wholesome one-act play for high-school 
production: 


THE BROWN CHINY 
TEAPOT 


SOC PER COPY ROYALTY $5.00 
Won first place in the 1927 South Carolina 


high-school dramatic contest. 


ELIZABETH E. DuUVERNET 
Greenville, S.C. 


Address: 
Box 583 














English Essentials Tests 
By ANNIE GINSBERG 
and REWEY BELLE INGLIS 


A graded series of tests for eighth, ninth, and 
tenth grades in Alpha and Beta forms 
for each grade. 
Each test includes 100 points distributed among 
spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 
75 cents a hundred including standards, 
directions, and score sheets. 


University Printing Company 
315—I4th Avenue S.E. Minneapolis, Minnesota 

















































